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THE LORDS AND THE PAPER DUTY. 


M® BRIGHT fully appreciates the unwonted advantage 
SVE of taking his stand on the real or supposed Constitution. 
His language, even outside the House of Commons, is for 
once comparatively temperate, because he has an argument 
for the basis of his declamation. The interference of the House 
of Lords with the repeal of an Excise duty is professedly 
novel and exceptional, and it only remains for individual 
peers to consider whether paramount public interests justify 
the exercise of their legal power to reject even a financial 
Bill. Lord and Lord must be fully 
aware of their grave responsibility, and of the advantage con- 
ferred by their mode of proceeding on the advocates of a 
measure which may have been in itself inexpedient, pre- 
cipitate, and unjustifiable. Mr. Giapsroner’s Budget has 
Jost, during the discussion of its different provisions, nearly 
all the popularity which attended it when it was first 
announced as a whole. Mr. Bricur’s recent successes 
are measured by the progress of Reform since the time when 
he first pointed the moral of schemes for remodelling the 
representation. A general conviction prevails that in the 
present state of Europe it is unwise to abandon productive 
sources of revenue, nor is a prospective deficiency regarded 
with greater favour when it is suggested that the task of 
covering it will furnish wholesome employment for the 
youthful energies of a reformed Parliament. Constitu- 
tional and financial innovators, rallying from a succession 
of defeats, will cordially welcome the opportunity of 
assailing the aristocracy under a plausible pretext, and 
of converting the debate on the Budget into a question 
of privilege. It would be impossible to commence the conflict 
under greater disadvantages, and as the combatant is willing 
to fight up hill with the sun in his eyes, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that he is confident in the goodness of his 
cause or in his own resources. The House of Lords has 
undeniably the power, and in a certain sense the right, to 
reject any Bill, whatever may be its subject-matter. In the 
various discussions on the imposition or repeal of the Customs 
duty on corn, no technical objection was ever taken to the 
interference of the Upper House in a question of revenue ; 


but the Corn-laws were always attacked and defended on 


grounds of public economy and policy, while the excise on 

per is, in substance as well as form, a simple revenue tax. 
Lord MonTEAGLE proposes to declare that the House of 
Commons has not made sufficient provision for the public 
service ; and if his motion is carried, the Crown will be 
compelled to accept a grant which the Government has de- 
clared to be unn The traditional relations of the 
great powers of the State will be unpleasantly disturbed, 


and it only remains to be considered whether the extent | 


of the public danger will justify the unusual remedy which 
is proposed. af 

The House of Commons ought to have prevented the crisis 
by giving effect to its own calm convictions. The small ma- 
jority which has discredited the plan for repealing the Paper- 
duty included the names of many members who are justly 
alarmed at the prospects of the public revenue. Party feeling, 


fear of popular clamour, and dislike of seeming inconsistency, | 


accounted for the presence in the majority of several times the 
number of votes which would have been sufficient to reverse 
the previous decision. In the earlier part of the session, the 
House had declared that an additional penny on the pound 
of income was a less evil than the continuance of the duty ; 
but it was still an open question whether both sources of 
revenue formed more than a sufficient provision for the public 
wants. The slight increase of the Army Estimates, the un- 
certain cost of the Chinese expedition, would have furnished 
a plausible reason for suspending the proposed repeal of taxa- 
tion. Above all, it would well have become the House to 


think of the year 1861, with its inevitable pressure, and with 
its still wider contingencies of danger and expense. The million 
which would have been levied on the paper manufacture 
during the current financial year might perhaps have been 
spared for the sake of attaining a desirable object, although 
not without a certain amount of inconvenience. The real 
objection to the repeal consists in its irrevocable character, 
and in the certainty that the loss must hereafter be made good 
by a farther extension of direct taxation. Every eminent 
financier, in or out of the Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. 
GuapsTonE himself, would have gladly retained a duty which, 
notwithstanding its unavoidable disadvantages, is the least 
oppressive of all remaining Excise duties, and probably the 
most elastic. The dissatisfaction of the paper manufacturers 
with the proposed removal of the corresponding Customs- 
duty, would have offered unusual facilities for the reconsidera- 
tion of an ill-advised measure. The proprietors of penny news- 
papers and of other cheap publications were the only persons 
directly interested in the repeal, for the clap-trap of taxes 
on knowledge and education has lost its influence with a 
nation more solicitous at present for cheap tea and sugar 
than for additional supplies of tracts and melodramatic 
tales. The very course of the debate facilitated a return to 
prudent counsels, when the CHaNnceLtor of the Excurqurr 
laid down the novel doctrine that the House is bound to 
accept every proposal for a repeal of a tax which the Govern- 
ment may think proper to advance. If the debate had 
arisen on any stage of the Bill except the last of all, the 
Government measure would, on a renewal of the struggle, 
have been inevitably defeated. Unluckily, the House of 
Commons has placed the measure beyond its own control, 
and, desiring its defeat, it will nevertheless probably resent 
the method by which the attainment of its own object is to 
be secured. 

It is natural that Mr. Bricur should welcome the prospect 
of acting in concert with a majority of the House, and per- 
haps even of moving the sympathies of the Cabinet in favour 
of Mr. Guapstone's policy. At the same time, he will 
do well to consider whether it is better to rely on technical 
regularity or on sound financial principles. If the House 
of Lords maintains the Paper-duty, it will have conferred 
an immediate benefit on the country at the cost of a 
constitutional anomaly. An outraged nation, in denouncing 
the confiscation of its privileges, will still remember that the 
usurpation is partially compensated by an additional revenue 
of a million and a half. It is not even impossible that the 
arguments used in favour of sound economical policy will be 
popular as well as sound. Lord Monreac_e and his supporters 
may show that Mr. Guapstonr’s schemesare not only rash, but 
deliberately and intentionally mischievous. The responsible 
Minister who is bound to provide for all public wants 
| with the smallest possible amount of pressure, has intimated, 
not obscurely, that he wishes to make taxation troublesome, 
in the hope of forcing on a reduction of establishments. Un- 
| conscious of the semi-treasonable nature of his doctrines, and 


| desiring to maintain peace by crippling the public resources, . 


_he limits the duration of the Income-tax to a single year for 
| the express purpose of provoking discontent and compulsory 
| parsimony. In the present state of Europe, the chief desire 
_ of the sounder part of the nation is to complete those prepa- 
| rations for defence which are repulsive to the bigotry of Mr. 
| Bricut and to the blind self-confidence of Mr. GLApsToNE. 
The opponents of the Budget in the House of Lords, in 
proving that the maintenance of a sufficient revenue is 
| essential to the public safety, may quote from their oppo- 
_nent’s voluntary admissions that the anticipated deficiency 
_ has been provided for the express purpose of hampering the 
_ free action of Parliament. Constitutional principles, as dis- 
tinguished from the strict letter of the law, have grown up by 
: degrees, through the influence of common sense and con- 
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siderations of practical expediency. The House of Commons 
wil] probably long remain the ruling power in the State, but 
it is not safe to give the House of Lords unnecessary oppor- 
tunities of displaying superior patriotism and financial 
rudence. 

: If the Repeal of the Paper-duty had been rejected on the 
third reading, the Government might perhaps have lost the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer and the Presipeyt of the 
Boarp of Trape. Any Ministerial crisis which might follow 
on a defeat in the House of Lords would necessarily include 
the whole Cabinet. Ona question of privilege, those members 
of the Government who ans most utterly disapproved of 
the Budget would be willing and able to adopt the quarrel 
of their brilliant and dangerous colleague. The return of 
Lord Dersy to power would be in the highest degree 
inexpedient with reference to affairs at home and abroad, 
Mr. Guapstonsg, with all his unsteadiness, is preferable to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who would not even suppose 
that the public advantage was his own principal object, It 
is hard that a valuable source of revenue should be about to 
lapse, unless it can be preserved at the cost of a Constitutional 
anomaly, and perhaps of a Ministerial revolution. If it is 
true that the principal non-official statesmen of the Liberal 
side intend to support Lord Dery, the interference of the 
House of Lords will be rendered less irritating by the 
removal of the question from the category of party conflicts. 
It may be hoped, however, that no final resolution will be 
adopted without grave consideration of the serious difficulties 
which it will be impossible to evade, 


TURKEY. 


if has always been thought a wise and happy thing to 
have two strings to a bow. ‘The Emperor of the 
Frencu, in working his foreign policy, is more fortunate, for 
he has three. He uses first one, and then another—so that 
his bow is never idle, and some arrow of discord is always 
flying. These three strings are known as the Italian, the 
Rhine, and the Eastern questions. The Italian string has 
been well worked of late ; the Rhine string happens to pull 
rather stiffly at present ; and so recourse is once more had to 
the third string, and the unhappy SutTan is discovered to 
be tormenting his Christian subjects. By this judicious 
alternation of his machinery, the Emprror effects the double 
object of making England very uncomfortable, and of encou- 


raging the notion that he is the arbiter of the fate of Europe. |- 


ft is natural that we should feel especially uncomfortable 
whenever this Eastern string is employed, for the Ottoman 
Empire will not bear to be made a question much longer, 
and will die like the patient who expired while the 
doctors were disputing as to the remedy. If it breaks up, 
a scramble will ensue, and a scramble means a European 
war. But the chronic danger of the SuLtaN and his Empire 
is a much greater source of anxiety to England than to any 
other great Power. For England alone wants things to 
remain as they are. We have no particular sympathies with 
the subject population of the Porte that should make us 
care to see Europe in arms for their sake. To us, the Moldo- 
Wallachians are simply people who send us salicine and a 
little corn, and the Turk is a so much finer and more 
respectable creature than the Greek, that we cannot grudge 
his having the upper hand. The quarrel between the Greek 
and the Latin Churches is nothing to us, All that we want 
is, to keep Russia out of Constantinople, and France out of 
Egypt. We have, therefore, got all we can get; and as we 
cannot win, and may lose, our goodnatured friends always 
bring the Eastern question forward when they want to 
annoy us. 

No doubt mischief is brewing. M. pe Lesseps, who acts 
the part of the woman in the barometrical toy, and only 


comes out of his hole when it is going to rain, has just held. 


a monster meeting and congratulated his shareholders. ‘This 
looks bad, as the Suez Canal has a most curiously intermit- 
tent existence ; for when England is to be conciliated, it is 
discontinued, and, when England is to be provoked, armies 
of workmen are represented as working at it night and day. 
Russia, too, has again shown herself as the champion of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, and she and France are un- 
doubtedly working together. What itisexactly that Russia pro- 
poses is not known, but we know that it is something which 
has caused Sir Joan Crampron to intimate a strong dissent 
from it on the part of England. The fact is that any 
intervention to protect the Christian subjects of the Porte 
against the governing race must be either futile, or must 


break up the Ottoman Empire. All that can be done was 
done when the Treaty of Paris was settled. The Surran 
announeed his intention of protecting his Christian subjects. 
He entered into no undertaking to do so—he only commu- 
nicated what was supposed to be a voluntary purpose. This 
gives no other Power a right of interference, and if Russia 
and France use force to coerce the Porte, they will do so 
without any pretext afforded by the treaty. But it is 
impossible that, except in a very limited degree, the 
Suntan should give his Christian subjects protection. 
Some very flagrant cases of oppression might occasionally 
meet with punishment, but the Porte has no means 
of controlling the passions and prejudices of the dominant 
race. The Turk has the traditions of his conquest to sustain 
his pride, and he has a consciousness of personal superiority 
in courage, strength, and resolution to the race whom his 
fathers subjugated. As these conquered tribes are also 
detestable heretics, he thinks it as right as he finds it satis- 
factory to treat them ill, to deny them justice, and to 
decline their testimony. How is the Government of Con- 
stantinople to reform or prevent this? The connexion be- 
tween the central and the local authorities is of the faintest 
kind. There is one fact which speaks volumes on this head. 
There are no roads whatever out of Constantinople. When 
the city is left, the traveller finds himself at once in fields 
cut across by the tracks of cattle and of a few carts. The 
Suran easily fulfils all he undertook to do by the Treaty. 
For he only promised to do what he could, and what he 
could'do was to issue a wholly ineffectual edict ; and this 
he has done in the most punctual and handsome manner. 
He cannot see this edict carried out. He does not 

the requisite machinery, and cannot get at the offenders. If 
a pasha were to burn a hundred Christian villages, he might 
catch the pasha and have him bowstrung, but he cannot 
make a local tribunal attach proper weight to the evidence 
of a Christian serf. If Russia, or any other Power, were to 
give real protection to the Christians in the rural parts of 
Turkey, it would be necessary to open upa network of decent 
roads, and to have a legion of local agents, who should report 
the offences of the Turks to the Chancery at Constantinople ; 
and then, if the Russian Ambassador had a large armed force 
at his command, he could certainly see that the Christians 
were protected. But under this arrangement the presence 
of the Suzran in Turkey would be so wholly superfluous that 
it would soon be dispensed with. 

It is, however, rather difficult for Christian Europe to 
turn a deaf ear to the statement of the undeniable fact that 
the Christians in Turkey are very badly treated. To protect 
them is to break up the Ottoman Empire; but if France 
and Russia are willing it should be broken up, they can 
force this result on without shocking the public opinion of 
the civilized world. Whether they are ly prepared to do 
this, however, is very doubtful, We cannot think that, in the 
long run, Franceand Russia can pull together ; for it could not 
answer to Russia to make France powerful in the East. The 
Emperor Nicwoias saw where the true interests of Russia 
lay, when he proposed to England to divide the sick man’s 
inheritance, and to refuse any share to France. It may suit 
the policy of the Courtof St. Petersburg for the moment to join 
France in an attempt to baffle and weaken England, but, as a 
rule, England, and not France, will be the ally of Russia. We 
do not come into collision with the interests of Russia, 
whereas France cuts across them at a thousand points. We 
have now learned tolook with an absence of terror, and even 
with a faint approbation, on the increase of Russia in Asia, 
as it is difficult to conceive any other agency by which the 
wild tribes that lie between the Ural mountains and China 
can ever be brought within the pale of Christianity and law. 
In Europe we have nothing, and are likely to do nothing, 
to make Russia jealous or afraid of us. But France is the 
standing adversary of Russia, and calls principles of policy 
into operation the triumph of which would fill Russia 
with alarm. The master of Poland cannot hear without 
anxiety the French shouting for the restoration of op- 
pressed nationalities. England, on the other hand, is the 
best ally Russia can have, for she wants nothing for her- 
self, and has no wish to interfere in the domestic concerns 
of the Russian Government, While, therefore, it is useless 
to conceal that the revival of the Eastern question at the 
present moment is ominous, and that the joint intervention of 
France and Russia will give us a great deal of trouble, we 
think that there is no cause for despair, and that the junction 
of France and Russia cannot last very long. A little firm- 
ness and patience is all that is wanted, and a determination 
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not to be less ready to fight than our neighbours. With this 
we shall keep up the Ottoman Empire as long as it can be 
kept up ; and when its fall comes, we shall receive out of the 
ruins the only prize we covet—that ofan unimpeded passage 
through Egypt to India. 


SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN. 


HEN the Secretary of the Legation at Turin was guilty 

of an act of carelessness or indiscretion in altering the 
wording of a despatch on which an important question hap- 
pened to turn, he was summarily disgraced, and nobody was 
found to get up in his defence and say how many despatches 
he had copied accurately in the course of his official career. 
Sir CuarLes TREVELYAN has committed, not an act of care- 
lessness or indiscretion, but a crime, and one most dangerous 
to the State; and public opinion ought not to be deterred 
from denouncing his crime because he had been previously a 
meritorious official. A very meritorious official, in a certain 
sense, he had been. But he had not known, in England any 
more than in India, how to suppress his personal ambition 
and do his plain duty. His attack on the policy of the Supreme 
Government, with its epigrammatic levities, is redolent, 
not of official dignity, but of a style the arrowy points of 
which Sir Cuartes’s employers have, we suspect, before 
now felt in their flank. Perhaps what has occurred may 
be a lesson to our statesmen not to relieve themselves 
of restive subordinates by exporting them to our de- 
pendencies instead of controlling them at home. What is 
the Supreme Government of India, thus “ defied,” as a pane- 
gyrist of Sir Cuartes Trevetyan coolly and justly says, by 
the Governor of Madras, now to do? Is it to abandon the 
measures to which it has completely committed itself, and 
forfeit its prestige in the eyes of a population whom the spell 
of that prestige alone holds in subjection? Or is it to 
persevere, at the risk of the consequences which Sir CuaRLes 
and his accomplices in the Madras Council have done 
their best to prepare for it—a great insurrection, and another 
Delhi and Cawypore? The offenders are under no mistake 
as to the nature of their act. “There are parts of the 
Presidency,” says Sir Cartes TreveLyAn, “where the 
“ people are of a more turbulent and martial character. I do 
“ not pretend to say what the effect of the new taxes, if they 
“ are persevered in, will beupon these populations.” “A sullen 
“ feeling of dissatisfaction,” says Mr. Moreneap, another 
member of Council, “already exists wherever Mr. Witson’s 
“scheme of taxation has been understood by the people: 
“ and this feeling will, if the proposed taxation is carried 
“ out, undoubtedly become one of general and serious dis- 
“content.” And to the same tune Mr. Matrpy :—“It 
“is a novel experiment, the success of which must be 
“ uncertain, and in the event of failure we should then incur 
“ the great danger of raising a flame of discontent throughout 
“ the whole empire, and uniting the entire people in a feeling 
“ of opposition to us at the same moment.” No wonder the 
seditious Indian press gives these words in italics—they are 
words that have a meaning in them. The authors of these 
manifestoes are perfectly aware that it is gunpowder to 
which they ave applying the match ; and if the powder does 
not explode in revolt and massacre, it is no fuult of theirs. 
_ Of course Lord ELtenBoroveH comes forward to defend 
Sir Cuartes Trevetyan. He naturally sympathizes both 
with the act and with the temper which prompted it. He 
was himself most justly recalled from the Governor-General- 
ship for contumacious disregard of the orders of his employers. 
More recently we have seen him driven from the Board of 
Control for a despatch publicly taking the part of insurgents 
against the Governor-General, and questioning the QuEEN’s 
title to the insurgent province. The secret of Lord 
ELLENBoROUGH’s conduct in both cases was that egotism 


which glared forth alike from the bombast of the’ 


Somnauth proclamation and from the flippancy of the 
Cannina despatch. The same egotism has misled Sir 
Cuartes TREVELYAN on this occasion, and is equally 
manifest in the style of his minute. “The authority of the 
“ Indian lawgiver Menu (appealed to by Mr. Witson) would 
“have no more influence with them than quotations from 
“ the Rubric or Canon Law would have upona country con- 
“ gregation in England suffering from the innovations of a 
“ reforming High Church clergyman.” Is it in sucha style as 
this, and with smart allusions to “ Frankenstein reappearing 
“jin another shape,’ that a ligh-minded man, full of a 
‘deep sense of his responsibility, and regardless of him- 


* ‘self, performs the tremendous duty of arraigning an act 


of the Supreme Government in the face of a vast subject 
popwation? The junior member of Council, with the 
frankness of comparative youth, lets the cat out of the 
bag a little, when he dwells so much on the distinction 
between the cases of Madras and Bengal, and predicts a 
failure of attachment among the people of Madras to the 
unity of the Empire. The Council of Madras and their 
President probably feel that their administrative talents 
would be of more service to the State in-an independent 
sphere of Government. Perhaps they may not own this 
aspiration to themselves; but it may nevertheless be 
not without influence in inducing them to “stay the 
“ pestilence,” as their admirers have it, by “defying,” at the 
expense of “a portentous crisis,” the Government they 
have the honour to serve. We can scarcely imagine a case 
which could warrant Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN, as an irre- 
sponsible subordinate, well knowing the duty of obedience 
which he had undertaken, in shrinking from the task of 
carrying out the order of his superiors loyally to the utmost 
of his power. It signifies nothing whether the order is right 
or wrong. Or rather, if it appears wrong, chivalry aud 
duty to his country require the subordinate all the more to 
stand to his post, and endeavour, so far as in him lies, to 
mend in the execution that which is amiss in the design. 
But if the extreme case does occur—if that which is com- 
manded is utterly repugnant, not only to the subordinate’s 
sense of expediency but to his sense of justice—there is 
open to a man of honour the silent protest of resignation. 
Sir Crrartes TREVELYAN did not resign ; and it is idle to 
say that he acted with a full knowledge that he was sacri- 
ficing his office, thongh he may have been partly aware that 
he deserved to do so. He might feel tolerably certain of 
finding in this country Lord ExtLensorovens and Morning 
Heralds ready to back up any one who gave trouble to 
the Government of Lord Cannixe. He acted, we dare say, 
with great recklessness of the consequences to himself as 
well as to the public service. But recklessness of conse- 
quences is not deliberate self-sacrifice. It is displayed by 
every man who, whether in public or private life, allows his 
personal ambition or the violence of his temper to overcome 
his sense of duty. 

At the battle of the Dunes, Marshal Turexne ordered 
LockHart, the commander of the English contingent in the 
French army, to advance against a particular part of the 
Spanish lines ; and being aware that the order wus a ques- 
tionable one, he charged the officer who carried it to explain 
his reasons. The officer was proceeding to do so when he 
was cut short by Locxnart. “The Marshal shall give me 
“ his reasons after the battle.” Lockmart was no mechanical 
drill-sergeant or dull red-tapist, though he understood the trae 
grandeur of unhesitating obedience to command. He was 
one of the very ablest negotiators, as well as one of the 
best officers, of that age of practical genius, and a man quite 
accustomed to have the sole charge of the greatest affairs. 
TurenneE himself might have found it more difficult to beat 
than to command him; and were he living now, even Lord 
and Sir Cartes Treveryan might 
possibly see in him their peer. Nor could he be 
ignorant of his own pretensions, since he had been 
earnestly pressed into the service of the Commonwealth 
by the best judge of practical capacity in that or perhaps in 
any age. Foreign historians record the anecdote as a high 
example of the qualities in which the greatness of the 
English character lies. But where will the greatness of the 
English character, and the fear it inspires, be now? What 
is there henceforth to distinguish the Englishman in action 
from the Frenchman or the Spaniard? What Indian prince 
may not hope to wrest the sceptre from our hands when he 
sees English officials, in places of high trust and amidst 
great public dangers, forget their country in themselves, ahd 
publish their differences and their insubordination to a 
subject people? If these are the flights of emancipated 
genius, there is something to be said, after all, for red tape. 
The great conquering nation of antiquity—whose case, though 
remote in time, is in its circumstances very near to ours— 
were the greatest red-tapists the world ever raw. Mr. 
Dickens would have covered them with ridicule. Yet in 
the art of winning and keeping an empire, which was their 
one idea, we have something to learn of them. Above ail, 
it seems we have to learn of them that habit of strict subor- 
dination to command, when in presence of the enemy or of 
subject populations, with which not only tMecir history, but 
their very legends, are instinct. It is a fair question for 
the moralist and the philanthropist whether we ought to 
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hold an Indian Empire at all. But if we are to hold it, we 
must hold it in the Roman fashion, though we need not use 
it, like the Romans, for selfish ends. It remains yet to be 
seen what amount of mischief Sir CoarLes TRevELYAn’s crime 
will produce. But a crime, we repeat, he has committed. 
And his recal needs no apology. It was, in the opinion of 
every man not besotted with faction, or himself prone to the 
indulgence of the same propensities, clearly due to the 
offended and imperilled State. 


GARIBALDI’S EXPEDITION. 


OTWITHSTANDING the exposure of the Soriciror- 
GENERAL’s bad law, almost universal sympathy attends 
the daring enterprise of Garipatpr. There is, indeed, too 
much reason to apprehend the political complications which 
will follow his success even more certainly than his failure ; 
but daring so brilliant, opposed to tyranny so odious and 
contemptible, overpowers all cold calculations of prudence. 
It is idle to dwell on GarrBatp1’s legal or illegal position, 
for all international law assumes the existence of legitimate 
authorities exercising their regular functions in peace. The 
Government of Sicily has rights as well as duties, but the 
result of the civil war will determine whether that Govern- 
ment is to be represented by the Bourzon King, by Victor 
EMMANUEL, or by some elected chief. Lord Joun Russeiu 
justly pointed out the necessity of judging the character of 
insurgents, and of their individual allies and leaders, with 
reference to the justice and to the practicability of their 
enterprises. At the head of the Sicilian people, and dis- 
posing of a considerable force, GARIBALDI is in as respectable 
a position as Wii11aAmM of ORANGE on his march to London ; 
and he is more fully entitled to the courtesies of war than 
LAFAYETTE in America, than Lord Cocuraye in Peru and 
Chili, or than Sir C. Naprer when he commanded the Portu- 
guese fleet. Only the strange potency of sectarian fanaticism 
in dulling the moral sense can account for the doctrine that 
LaMmoricikreE is more worthily employed in commanding an 
army of mercenaries for a foreign Sovereign than GarIBALDI 
in leading the forces which are to emancipate his own 
countrymen. The artificial code which splits up a nation 
into States, making the subjects of each aliens in every 
other, becomes necessarily obsolete with the facts on which 
alone it is founded, Soldiers who are fighting for Italy as 
their common country cannot be condemned as outlaws on the 
pretext that the King of the Two Sici1zs is as independent 
as the King of Sarpinta. The Poles were treated as rebels 
when they demanded separation from a foreign country ; and 
the Sicilian insurgents incur the same risk when they claim 
annexation to their own. The legalization of the national 
doctrine must, in either case, depend upon fortune, but in 
both instances the object of the struggle is equally definite 
and equally noble. 

If the war can be maintained even for a few weeks, it will 
be impossible for Sardinia to remain neutral. The agitation 
and excitement cannot be confined to the limits of 
Southern Italy, nor is it possible that the unity of the 
Peninsula can remain an open question. The Sicilian in- 
” surgents, as well as their new leader, will at present welcome 
the sovereignty of Victron Emmanvet; but although 
Garipatp1 has held high commissions in the Sardinian 
service, his allegiance is professedly uncertain and condi- 
tional. If the Boursons are expelled, he will not consent 
to serve under the banner of the King of one half of Italy, 
and there is reason to fear that, in preference to sacrificing the 
main object of hislife, he would attempt to substitute the unity 
of a Republic for a division into two or three principalities. 
King Vicror EmmanvEz and his Minister would probally have 
preferred the opportunity of consolidating the new Kingdom 
to the necessity of doubling their stake in a final contest for 
the sovereignty of Italy. Externally, their hopes have been 
directed rather to Venetia than to Naples and Sicily, and 
their policy is hampered and distorted at every turn of 
affairs by the oppressive patronage of France. There is 
some reason to suppose that Imperial agents have encouraged 
the Sicilian movement, but the expulsion of the present 
dynasty has not been contemplated as an occasion 
for extending the power of Sardinia. The abortive plot 
for establishing a French Prince at Florence may pro- 
bably be revived in favour of the Murat family, or, 
in his extreme need, the King of Narnes may be induced to 
hold his domini®ns as a mere dependent of France. There 
were grave dangers in opposing GARIBALDI’s enterprise, and 
serious difficulties in avowing it, but in a short time the 


boldest policy, if not the safest, will be absolutely prescribed 
by circumstances. An armed collision with the Papal troops 
will perhaps become unavoidable, and yet the Holy: See 1s, 
through its foreign relations, a far more formidable enemy 
than Naples or the revolutionary party. At all hazards, 
however, Vicror EMMANUEL must maintain himself at the 
head of the great movement which has already borne him 
so far. 

The report of an anti-Italian League is probably prema- 
ture or unfounded. It is said that Naples, Rome, Austria, 
and the banished Princes, have formed an offensive and 
defensive alliance, but it seems scarcely possible that im- 
pending ruin can have been foreshadowed by so utter a 
deprivation of reason. From an attack by Austria, the 
Italian Kingdom is virtually guaranteed by France, and the 
rest of the confederates would be utterly helpless against the 
native forcesof the Peninsula. Analliance of a reigning Power 
with a landless Pretender is at all times a losing bargain to 
the partner who contributes all the capital aud bears all 
the risk. Naples has something to lose, and may probably 
be on the point of losing it, but the runaway Dukes can give 
no aid to the common cause, except by transferring a few 
regiments of mercenaries which they are no longer abie to 
support. The greatest danger to the Italian cause impends, 
not from Austria but from France, and it is perhaps for- 
tunate that the leader of the movement in Sicily is, in this 
respect, also a true Italian. During the height of the ex- 
cusable enthusiasm for the Emperor Napo.xon in last year’s 
campaign, GARIBALDI, with a manly tenacity, refused either 
to forget or to forgive the shameful intervention at Rome 
which struck down the cause of independence in 1849. In 
one of his late proclamations he reminds his countrymen of 
the disastrous conflict, not, perhaps, without a tacit reference 
to its possible renewal. 

The same spirit, widely diffused throughout the whole of 
Italy, will probably disappoint hostile intrigues, as it has 
already neutralized the insidious stipulations of Villafranca. 
Long accustomed to see its destiny arranged for it by foreign 
potentates, the nation has within the last year fully realized 
the consciousness that it is fighting for its own independence, 
The union of Tuscany and Romagna with Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy would have been comparatively insecure if it had been 
conceded by foreign generosity. The unity which has been 
partly extorted and partly bought will be valued far above 
any gift; and the partial success which has been attained 
will encourage the struggle for a completer and securer result. 
Even if a foreign usurper were temporarily placed on the 
throne of Naples, he would find that he must choose between 
the character of an Italian Prince and the obedience due 
from a French Lieutenant. On the occurrence of tlie next 
European disturbance, he would, in either case, be required 
to make room for a Sovereign who, among other claims to 
the whole of Italy, is more especially recommended by his 
actual possession of half. If the young King of Naptes had 
not been converted by his priestly instructors into a mis- 
chievous ard imbecile bigot, he might have divided, with a 
not unfriendly neighbour, the government and defence of 
Italy. If his dynasty succumbs in the conflict which his 
folly has provoked, no mushroom Pretender or foreign 
nominee will be strong enough to dispute for any consider- 
able period the supremacy of Sardinia. 

The chances of GarIBALDI'’s success are for the present 
extremely obscure. It is probable that he holds all the 
interior of the island ; but the fertile districts lie round the 
coast, and the established Government retains the command 
of the sea. Even a Neapolitan frigate will perhaps, when 
assured of certain impunity, fire on vessels which may bring 
supplies and reinforcements to the insurgents; and on the 
whole, GaRIBALDI's success probably depends on the diver- 
sion which may be effected by simultaneous outbreaks 
on the mainland. As long as the civil war continues, 
it is not for England to interfere, but the Government 
ought steadily to keep in view the ulterior consolidation 
qf a great Italian Kingdom. Lord Joun Russe is 
fortunately not Jikely to fall into Lord Ma.mespury's 
blunder, by discountenancing the only result which can com- 
pensate for the disturbance of European peace. With an Italy 
stronger than Prussia, or than Spain, France would be compelled, 
on one frontier, to renounce further schemes of conquest ; nor 
would it be a small advantage that a main source of agita- 
tion would be permanently dried up. Relieved from the 
pressure of foreigners, the Italians would probably find it 
their interest and their pleasure to maintain in splendour 
and security their own native Delphi at Rome. The oracle 
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is unpopular because the Pythoness has always Philippized, 
whether the Philip of the moment was to be found at 
Vienna or at Paris. Patriotic responses would become fre- 
quent if they were found to be most profitable ; and Trish 
pastorals may, at some future time, be inspired with pious 
enthusiasm for the legitimate and orthodox successors of 
Victor EMMANUEL. 


SPAIN AND CUBA. 


UEEN ISABELLA of Spain has been felicitated, both 
by the free and by the official press throughout 
Europe, on her cousin’s recognition of her title ; but it is to 
be feared that the advantage to herself is much greater than 
the gain to her subjects. Py the abdication of the two 
Carlist Princes she becomes virtually a legitimate Sove- 
reign. Legitimate, indeed, in the technical sense, she never 
ean become; fur the objection to her sovereignty is not 
that she represents a branch which, like the House 
of OrLeans, is not yet entitled to succeed, but that she 
is a female, who, by the Salic law of the Bourbon Monarchies, 
can under no circumstances ascend the throne. But all the 
mule representatives of her house have now acknowledged 
the superiority of her rights to their own, and, 
though some of the younger Princes may be inclined (as 
is said to be the case with one of them) to throw off the 
allegiance they have promised to her, it will be difficult to 
persuade even a Spanish Carlist that the withdrawal of the 
Count pe Montemouin and his brother in favour of Isa- 
BELLA has merely the effect of transferring their rights to the 
next male heir. There is probably no priest or noble, no 
peasant or pedant in Spain, who does not now regard her 
title to the Crown as complete; and she may henceforth 
eare as little for doubts of her legitimacy as Francis Josern 
of Austria himself. It is impossible to reflect on the mode 
in which this important change has been effected without a 
moment’s regret for the utter debasement of the noblest 
blood in Europe. When the men are without courage and 
the women without virtue, a family may indeed be believed 
to have lasted too long. 

The Queen, therefure, has obtained unqualified advantages, 
both through the increased stability of her throne, and 
through the removal of the superstitious doubts which were 
said to trouble a not usually sensitive temperament. How 
far her subjects, and the freedom they have begun to prize, 
have profited by her good fortune, is quite another question, 
Hitherto, nothing but her cousciousness of the defect in her 
title has seemed to keep her faithful to her Constitutional 
duties. What policy she would like to follow she has shown 
over and over again ; butshe appears to have felt thoroughly 
that without the sanction of national consent her throne 
could not be maintained for a moment against the claims of 
Moytemourn. This check on her craving for absolute 
power is now taken away, and it is useless to deny that 
she will enter with vastly increased strength into her 
next conspiracy against the liberties of Spain. It 
will be found, among other things, that a large party 
has now rallied to her side which cares nothing for Consti- 
tutions. The priesthood, half reconciled to her already, 
will be with ber heart and soul; and the religious 
feeling of the country, which she has hitherto been afraid to 
evoke, can be enlisted on the side of any extension she 
may endeavour to give to her authority. In addition to 
this, a not inconsiderable body of malcontents which has 
kept aloof from Constitutional polities will shortly make 
itself felt in the Cortes and in the country, and may be 
depended upon to second any policy which may re- 
commend itself to the Queen. Noble families, not seen 
at Court for thirty years, will soon be flocking to 
Madrid, and a great amount of local and personal in- 
fluence which, if exercised at all, has been used to strengthen 
the political factions most disagreeable to CHnrisTina 
and TsaBeLia, will henceforward be employed just as the 
Queen or her mother may direct. All this, of course, will 
render tenfold more formidable those extraordinary powers 
of dissimulation and intrigue which have already enabled 
TsaBELLA to get rid in turn of all the statesmen who have 
become obnoxious to her, except O'Donnevt. Hers is a 
thoroughly treacherous nature, and, as was the case with her 
father the adversity with which she has had to con- 
tend seeins only to have given a finer subtlety to her natural 
cunning. Fervixann’s courtiers knew when he was going to 
shoot a man by his offering a cigar straight from the royal 
mouth, and the observers of IsABELLA warn her Ministers to 


be on their guard whenever she is unusually warm in her 
approval of the p licy of her Government. It is very 
fortunate that, under such circumstances, the chief of the 
Cabinet is a man like O'Doxnett. O' has as strong 
a will as Naxvaez; but, while Narvarz was never more 
than the creature of the Court, all the military and political 
successes of O'DONNELL are associated with Parliamentary 
government. It was the great majority he commands in 
the Cortes which prevented him from having long ago his 
turn of dismissal ; and it was the fear of this majority which 
saved him from displacement in the midst of the Moroccan 
war. Even were he not conscious of this, he is certainly 
well aware that, were he to convert himself into the Minister 
of an absolute Queen, his head would not be six months 
safe on his shoulders. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to admit that the pol- 
troonery of the Carlist Princes has rendered Spain materially 
stronger for fore'gn war. The occasion they chose for their 
attempt points to the weakness in the condition of the 
country which had seemed fatal to its displaying energy 
abroad. Everybody had thought that, if Spain engaged in a 
foreign war, she would shortly be paralyzed by a civil war 
at home. This infirmity is now cured for ever, and Spain 
will be able to put forward against her enemies whatever 
resources she possesses without fear of their finding allies in 
her own provinces. It is no injustice to the Americans to 
assuine that their views on Cuba have been materially influ- 
enced by the distracted home politics of Spain. The cross in 
the sky which shows that it is time for the Manifest Destiny 
to accomplish itself is, if we understand rightly, precisely a 
civil war raging in a neighbour's territory. Itisno part of that 
destiny to undertake a difficult and expensive war, nor is it in 
the least an article of the Monroe doctrine debellare superbos. 
Under these circumstances, it does seem unlucky that the 
only point on which the strongest party in the United States 
assembled in the Charleston Convention finds itself agreed 
is the absolute necessity of conquering Cuba at once. In 
fact, it is not at all improbable that the next President of 
the United States will be more strongly pressed on this 
subject than any of his predecessors, if only because some 
overpowering interest is required to keep the dispute on 
Slavery in the background. Buta war with Spain will now 
be a very different struggle from any which the Filibustering 
faction has looked in the face. Spain has 300,000 men under 
arms, and of these she could now afford to throw 150,000 into 
Cuba. Her artillery is extremely formidable, and the weapons 
of her whole army are of the newest patterns The men 
themselves, as was proved by their fighting in Africa, are 
quite wp to the level of the ordinary Continental soldier ; 
nor have Americans or Englishmen any right to look down 
on the capabilities of a raw material which, a century or 
two ago, was fashioned into that famous Spanish infantry 
which our ancestors of Queen Exizapetu’s time were glad 
enough to meet at sea instead of on shore, Nobody, 
indeed, who has a clear idea of the resources of the 
American Federation can doubt that it would succeed at 
last in obtaining Cuba, or, at least, that the island would 
only be saved from it by the wholesale enfranchisement 
and arming of the negroes, But the war, in the changed 
posture of Spanish affairs, would be neither short, nor easy, 
nor cheap. What is even more to the point, it would pro- 
bably ruin the political party which began it. A lingering 
contest, bringing little glory and a good deal of taxation, is 
not at all the great national act which the Democratic mob 
has bargainued for; and we may be perfectly sure that, 
before it was half over, the disappointment of the majority 
would come in aid of the strong disapprohation which an 
enlightened minority would never cease to feel and profess, 
Success will gloss over many crimes; but there never was 
a nation which submitted to serious and prolonged sacrifices 
for the sake of consummating an act of impudent injustice, 


THE ROTTEN GUN-BOATS. 


HE Admiralty has at last made a clean breast of it, and 

we areassured that it has told the truth, the whole truth, 

aud nothing but the truth, about the gunboats and mortw- 
vessels. The admitted facts now are, that of all the vessels 
which have been submitted to examination, only two or three 
have been found in a sound condition. The great majority 
have been ordered to be repaived at a cost little less than 
their original price—several are already proved to be gone 
past redemption—and half-a-dozen, at least, of these nearly 
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new vesxels have been condemned to be broken up. There is 
not the least reason to suppose that those which remain to be 
examined will turn out to be less defective than the rest, for 
samples have been selected from among those which have 
undergone every variety of treatment, and the same dismal 
report is made of almost all. Whether they were kept on 
active service or afloat in harbour, hauled up with the copper 
on or stripped with a view to their better preservation, the 
decay has gone on with the same fatal rapidity. It is useless 
now to lament over the waste of many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, or to dwell upon the serious consequences which 
may ensue from the wholesale destruction of the only class 
of vessels in which we could boast that our navy was far 
superior to all others. The mischief is done, and the Admi- 
ralty is, no doubt, busy enough now in tracing the source of 
the evil, and devising what will probably turn out to be in- 
effectual precautions against the recurrence of so calamitous 
and scandalous a failure. 

A misfortune from which wisdom may be learned is not 
without its value; but it is the peculiarity of Admiralty 
mishaps that they occur in spite of precautions which are 
represented as erring rather in excess than defect. Lord 
Crarence Pacet endeavoured to reassure the public mind by 
describing the abundant pains that are now taken to secure 
both good material and good workmanship in coutract-built 
vessels. Permanent officials are attached to every yard where 
contract work is going on. Periodical visits by superior in- 
spectors supply a second check, and when the vessel is finished 
and handed over to the Government, a rigorous survey by a 
master shipwright is supposed to exclude the possibility of 
fraudulent practices. This ought to be sufficient to prevent 
‘seriously defective work, even if we say nothing of the 
‘patriotism and honesty of contractors selected from the 
leading firms of the country, on which it would seem to be 
somewhat Quixotic to rely. If the mischief had been caused 
solely by the use of unseasoned timber at a time when no 
other was to be had, there would be force in the apology 
which has been urged for the builders. But this is not so. 

When two false heads are substituted for a copper bolt, there 
must be fraud somewhere, and it is quite impossible that the 
timbers of a ship should rot from sap without the defect 
having been perfectly well known when the vessel was built, 
both by the contractors who did the work and the inspectors 
who overlooked it. 

No amount of indignation to which those who are guilty 
of such fraud may be exposed can exceed their deserts, and 
some of the attempted vindications have really made the case 
uglier than ever. Messrs. GREEN endeavoured to excuse them- 
selves from the charge of fraud by alleging—no donbt truly 
enough—that they were obliged to put on a great number of 
strange hands; but, though the abstraction of scraps of 
Admiralty copper is not the kind of offence which a rich con- 
tractor is likely to commit, their defence would certainly 
have looked better if they had denied their knowledge of the 
fraud and had not sought to persuade the public that it was a 
venial, if not a strictly proper, thing to put a certain proportion 
of short bolts into a ship which they had contracted to fasten 
throughout in the more complete manner which the Admiralty 
insists upon. But the climax of impudence is their com- 
plaint that the Admiralty did not employ a larger staff of 
inspectors. Messrs. Green know very well that the dock- 
yard inspectors were sent, not to relieve the builders from the 
duty of looking after their own men, but simply to watch 
Messrs. Green themselves; and their excuse would be 
exactly paralleled by the plea of a prisoner charged with 
robbery, that it was all the fault of the Executive for not 
maintaining a stronger force of police. 

But whatever may be the result of an investigation into 
the conduct of the contractors, the want of fair dealing on 

the part of reputable commercial firms is not to our minds 

the most serious aspect of the case. Short measure, 
adulteration, scamped work, and other contrivances to 
secure dishonourable gains are unhappily too common, but 
ifthe matter is probed to the bottom, the evil will perhaps 
be found to be more deeply seated than such an explanation 
would imply. Contract work is apt to be more or less un- 
trustworthy, but there must be some reason why contractors 
cheat the Government more than their private customers, 
and the Admiralty more than any other public department. 

When a gentleman gets a yacht built by contract, he does 
not put a spy into the yard to secure himself against fraud ; 

but private yachts are not ordinarily built with sappy timber 
and sham fastenings, and do not, as a rule, crumble into 
rottenness before they are five years old. That the Admi- 


ralty, with its elaborate machinery for inspection, should be 
treated so much worse than any private customer, is a cir- 
cumstance which deserves a close investigation even more 
than the individual knavery of this or that contractor. 

It was very naturally surmised from Lord CiaRrEence 
Pacet's silence on the subject, that the usual inspection had 
for some reason been omitted in the hurried times of the 
Russian war, when these ill-fated gunboats were built. But 
the Duke of Somerset has cut away a defence which would 
have reduced the culpability of the dockyard officers to simple 
negligence. He has ascertained the alimost incredible fact 
that, in many of the yards where the worthless vessels were 
built, a chief inspector and a leading man from the Govern- 
ment dockyards were stationed for the express purpose of 
preventing the mischief which they chose to permit. The 
specifications under which the contracts were taken were ex- 
plicit enough as to the material to be used ; and though the 
Admiralty were compelled, by the urgency of the case, to 
waive the demand for seasoned wood, the real mischief was 
caused by the use of material so palpably unfit for ship- 
building purposes that no inspector who had not been gross!y 
ignorant or wilfully blind could have failed to detect the fraud. 
No laxity on the part of the authorities can in the smallest 
degree extenuate deliberate fraud by those with whom they 
dealt ; but it is not unreasonable to surmise that the Admi- 
ralty itself supplied both the temptation and the opportunity 
which originated the mischief. Nothing can be more mis- 
chievous or demoralizing than the practice of tying men 
down to impossible conditions with the tacit understanding 
that they will not be rigorously enforced. The builders 
who signed the Admiralty specifications knew that they 
could not perform them ; and the conviction that « breach 
of contract to some extent was unavoidable seems to have 
tempted them to make the most of their opportunity, and 
commit as much default as they pleased in bargains which 
it was impracticable to fulfil to the letter. If the Admiralty, 
instead of insisting on seasoned timber of a scantling which 
was not to be had, had contented themselves with stipulating 
for the materials which were procurable, they might 
have prevented the use of sappy wood which was certain to 
rot, and would have got vessels which, if somewhat slighter 
than was desirable, would at least have had all the strength 
which their appearance promised. It is a constant practice, 
not only in the Admiralty, but in other Government depart- 
ments, to insist upon impossible terms, and, as a necessary 
consequence, to encourage laxity of performance even in those 
particulars where good work might have been secured. 
Contractors know well enough how to avail themselves of 
this loose way of dving business, which has to answer for 
more scamped work than anything else except the careless- 
ness or dishonesty of Government inspectors. 

And this is the crying evil which must be remedied before 
any real reform can be effected in the dockyards. The reve- 
lations about the gunboats harmonize only too well with the 
Report of the Dockyard Committee. Whether work is done 
within or without the Government establishments, the whole 
system of inspection seems to break down. Where the 
materials are found by the Government and worked up in 
their own yards, tlie duty of the inspectors is to see that the 
quantity of work done is not less than the quantity paid for. 
The way in which they discharge their functions is proved 
by the fact that the labour paid for in building a man-of- 
war is about twice as much as it need be. On contract work 
the only difference is, that we rely on inspectors to certify 
the quality of materials instead of the quantity of work; 
and there, again, the supervision proves wholly worthless, 
and new ships with a fair exterior are found on trial to be 
nothing but rottenness within. 

We say nothing to deprecate the threatened prosecution 
of the delinquent contractors. By all means let them be 
punished as they may deserve. But it is of infinitely more 
importance to ensure proper care in the higher, and strict 
honesty in the lower, departments of the Government Dock- 
yards. Whether the proved laxity of supervision arises from 
almost incredible carelessness or from criminal dishonesty 
on the part of inspectors who find their account in winking 
at the frauds which are daily practised, we do not pretend 
to say. Either gross negligence or grosser fraud must be 
rife within the ranks of the dockyard inspectors, and it is far 
more important that the truth should be ascertained in this 
respect than even that the sharp practice of trading firms 
should meet its due retribution. An inquiry into the mal- 
practices of the builders has been resisted, on the plea that 
the propriety of taking legal proceedings against them is 
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under consideration. No such reason applies to prevent: or 
to delay a close investigation into the whole system of dock- 
yard inspection. If the establishments are as rotten as the 
gunboats themselves, the sooner the fact is discovered the 
better; and if they cannot be mended, the next best thing, 
as Lord CLarence Pacer said of the gunboats, is to break 
them up. We trust that the occasion will not be allowed to 
pass by without a searching inquiry into what may turn out 
to be the root of all dockyard mismanagement and waste. 


PRUSSIAN POLICY. 


HE Prussian Assembly a few days ago, in granting a 

considerable sum for military purposes, adopted, almost 
unanimously, an amendment which declared that it was in- 
tended to put the army on a war footing. When it is 
remembered that the Emperor Napro.xon, on the eve of the 
Italian campaign, assured Lord Cowxey that he was only 
maintaining a peace establishment, the significance ofa formal 
declaration of the seale and purpose of the Prussian arma- 
ments ought not to be overlooked. The implied menace or 
defiance can only be addressed to Denmark or to France, 
and probably it is intended for both. Notwithstanding the 
irritating transactions which have taken place with Austria, 
the two great German Powers will, in the presence of a 
common danger, keep their differences within the limits 
which are compatible with the maintenance of peace. In 
the event of a war on the Rhine, it is even probable that 
Austria would be forced to take a part, on pain of sacrificing 
all the remains of her ancient influence in Germany. The 
minor Princes, whatever may be their inclinations, dare not 
side with the public enemy in a struggle which all their 
subjects would feel to involve the existence of the nation. 
The Hanoverian Government, which is, of all others, perhaps 
the most unfriendly to Prussia, was lately compelled publicly 
to disavow some expressions which implied the possibility 
cf a future alliance with France. The petty Sovereigns 
would accordingly invite Austria, as their natural patroness, 
to assume or to divide the lead which would otherwise fall 
entirely into the hands of Prussia. Their selfish interests 
in the mean time blind them to the folly and the treason of 
inviting foreign aggression by the constant display of their 
internal disputes. Yet it must be admitted that their 
jealousy of Prussia is connected with an instinct of self- 
preservation. The unity which is desired by the better part 
of the nation as the condition of greatness and independence 
must involve the mediatization of a score of insignificant 
States, and the painful descent of as many Sovereign families 
to the rank of subjects. The sacrifice may be postponed by 
a loyal adhesion to the policy of Prussia, and it might possibly 
be averted at the cost of a base submission to the hated 
supremacy of France ; but, on the whole, it is probable that 
any Prince who does his duty to the common country will 
be promoting the public advantage at the cost of his own 
personal privileges. The influence of Austria over the 
Governments of the Confederation is founded on the same 
reasonable conviction which induces the mass of the people, 
especially in the Northern Provinces, to regard Prussia as 
the natural champion of Germany. After the wonderful 
progress of Italy towards the regeneration which had seemed 
almost impossible, it is not surprising that the great central 
nation of Europe should demand to form itself into one 
powerful Monarchy. 

A great internal revolution is almost always connected 
with some question of foreign policy. The Government 
which hopes to assimilate to its own dominions a large 
portion of Germany must first discipline its future subjects, 
and give them the habit of confidence in its guidance, by 
showing that it can direct and defend them against some 
common danger. The offensive and defensive policy of 
Germany is unmistakeably marked out by circumstances, and 
the future King or Emperor must choose between a renun- 
ciation of his hopes and the championship of the national 
cause. It is improbable that Prussia should voluntarily 
incur the formidable dangers of a conflict with France, but 
since the annexation of Savoy, and the discovery of universal 
suffrage as an instrument of conquest, it would be idle to 
doubt the risk of a French attempt on the Rhine. There 
is an abundance of disloyal religionists in the old ecclesias- 
tical principalities of Cologne and Treves to furnish a centre 
for foreign intrigues, and causes of quarrel can never be 
wanting to a greedy neighbour. A war with France during 
the next year is confidently anticipated at Berlin ; and if it 
fails to break out, the continuance of peace will be exclusively 


owing to the precautions of the Government and to the 
warlike spirit of Northern Germany. ‘ [ 

It is not impossible that Prussia may be forced to take the 
initiative in an armed interference in the Holstein dispute. All 
Germany resents the attempts to denationalize those provinces 
of the Confederation which are only attached to the Crown of 
Denmark by a dynastic connexion. Ten or eleven years ago, 
Austria interfered to prevent Prussia from supporting the 
cause of Holstein ; and now Denmark is backed and encouraged 
by a still more formidable ally. The reported treaty between 
the French and Danish Governments, if it has not been already 
concluded, represents a policy which has undoubtedly a prac- 
tical existence. It is not the desire of France that Ger- 
many should be strengthened by union, nor is it undesirable 
to secure an ally aga‘nst Prussia who might also be made 
useful as a maritime auxiliary in a war with England. 
The rights and wrongs of Holstein ave naturally regarded 
with indifference at the Tuileries, where national sympa- 
thies only find a response when they can be made subser- 
vient to French interests, A conflict with Denmark will 
almost certainly precipitate the more serious struggle which 
must end either in the disruption of Germany or in the 
aggrandizement of Prussia. 

No enterprise would conciliate the good will of the German 
people eo thoroughly as a vigorous intervention in Holstein. 
The destined Jeader of the nation would, in such an under- 
taking, inaugurate his career by a vindication of national 
rights agaiust a foreign opponent. In supplying the execu- 
tive defects of the Federal Constitution, Prussia would 
represeut at the same time a legal right and a popular revo- 
lution. The dissentient Princes would be conipelled either 
to waive their independent policy, or to place themselves in 
direct opposition to the universal opinion; and the implied 
challenge to France, which must be offered sooner or later, 
could scarcely assume a more intelligible or popular form. 
The present armaments of Prussia are probably destined, in 
the first place, for the settlement of the Holstein question, 
although they may bear an ulterior reference to the supposed 
designs of France. It is not to be supposed that the Prrvee . 
Recent will imitate the degrading vaciliation of his brother, 
who submitted to the menaces of Austria and to the arbitrary 
dictation of Russia at the moment when he had called 
200,000 men to arms for the defence of German rights and 
for the maintenance of Prussian influence. 

If there isa Mr. Bricut at Berlin, he probably, in default of 
public meetings, expresses a private opinion that the nation is, 
arming because the junkers of Brandenburg and Pomerania 
desire commissions and promotion. It is only surprising, 
however, that in almost all parts of Europe the mysterious 
jobbery which characterizes England should assume the same 
form of ugeasiness with respect to the intentions of France. 
Even Switzerland, which has no junkers and no standing 
army, has lately called out the militia for self-defence. If 
the Prussian gentry are actuated by selfish objects, they 
must have contrived with wonderful sagacity to propagate 
their opinions in classes where they have ordinarily but little 
influence. Ou the whole, it seems simpler, if less satisfactory, 
to suppose that there is either a common danger, or at least 
a general belief in its imminence. The practical infe:ence 
from the similarity of proceeding and of sentiment iu diffe-— 
rent countries seems to be equally obvious. The fable of 
the bundle of sticks may be read with as much facility 
in German as in English. Napoxcon furnished Europe with 
additional illustrations of the ancient apologue by defeating 
Austria when he was at peace with Prussia, and crushin 
Prussia after he had conquered peace at Austerlitz. England 
and Prussia are at this moment the repri sentatives of peace, 
of non-interference, of national independence, and, in different 
degrees, of political freedom. Whatever cause or pretext of 
quarrel may be discovered or forced upon either by Franee, 
the Power which may for the moment be unassailed will be 
guilty of criminal imbecility if it hesitates at once to join 
with all its forces in the war. The Emperor Napotzon dis- 
played his sagacity when he selected Lombardy as the theatre 
of his first unprovoked aggression. No quarter of Europe 
remains in which he ought hereafter to find a buttle-field 
for a single-handed contest. 


NEWSPAPER STAMPS. 
E have felt strongly that no journal could join in the 
controversy as to impressed newspaper stamps with- 
out incurring some suspicion of selfish motive ;*and we are 
glad, thercfore, that the temporary dropping of Mr. Guap- 
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stone's propose] gives us a fairer opportunity than has 
hitherto fallen to us of saying something cn the subject. 
The question, as it appears to us, must be entirely decided 
by the wishes and interests of the public. If a majority of 
the nation is really desirous that newspapers should be 
carried by the post at an exceptionally low rate, and that, pro- 
vided this postage be paid in a particular way, each newspaper 
so paid fur should be transmitted from reader to reader an in- 
definite number of times, there is satisfactory ground for 
maintaining the present system. But on this point Parlia- 
ment can judge infinitely better than the Press, which, for 
obvious reasons, is here an untrustworthy monitor. The 
claims put forward to the privileges of the Im) ressed Stamp 
as a matter of right are almost ludicrously untenable. 
The Zimes must have felt itself at very low water when 
it was reduced to arguing that newspapers were origi- 
nally “ news-letters”—the inuendo being that a broadsheet of 
the present day ought to pass through the post at the same rate 
as a dozen square inches of paper in an envelope. The truth 
is, the privileges of the stamp are a rewnant of the old system 
under which newspapers were tax :d down to the epoch of the 
Reform Bill. An enormous stamp duty was levied on them, 
and the boon of free transmission by the post was allowed as 
a slight deduction from the weight of an extraordinary 
burden. Gradually the amount of the newspaper stamp was 
reduced, but the postal privilege remained unaltered, be- 
coming, however, more and more anomalous as the impost 
which it partially compensated declined in oppressiveness. 
When at length the stamp was entirely abolished as a source of 
revenue, it was not unnatural that the Post Office authorities 
should direct attention to the inequality of its incidence as a 
mode of prepayment. It is, in truth, more than probable 
that the advantages belonging to the Impresscd Stamp were 
allowed to attach to it by the merest accident, The framers 
of the Stamp Abolition Act had apparently no reason for 
retaining it, except a notion that certain journals would find 
it practically more convenient than the Queen’s-head ; and 
they seem to have been quite ignorant that it would euti.le 
the sheet on which it was impressed to unlimited re- 
trausmission. But for all this, it does not follow that the 
privilege thus casually preserved is not a valuable one to the 
public. Many blessings for which we thank Heaven in our 
national commonplaces have descended to us along a chain of 
fortuities. If the advantages of the Impressed Stamp are 
sensibly felt, and are as considerable as the price at which 
they are purchased, they ought not be swept away because 
their origin was accidental, or because their character is 
anomalous. 

The very simple question respecting the expediency of 
retaining the Impressed Stamp has been not uningenicusly 
coufounded with another one quite distinct from ite Ought 
the l’ost Office to contribute anything to the general revenue 
of the country, or ought its profits to be expended on in- 
creasing postal facilities or diminishing their cost? There 
is certainly nothing anomalous in its paying a million or two 
to the Exchequer. ‘I'he Post is a monopoly of the Crown, 
from which the nation, on which it has devolved, has as much 
right to expect a profit as the Sovereign who originally pos- 
sessed it. Nothing can be more certain than that it did not 
originate in an undertaking of the State to carry letters at 
the cost of carriage. There may bea theory that this ought 
to be the principle on which it is conducted, but the theory 
ought to be contended for, and not merely asserted, for it has 
never been applied in prattice, and never generally acknow- 
ledged. It is desirable, on quite independent grounds, that 
letters and other missives should be carried as cheaply and 
as rapidly as possible, but the desirableness of these advan- 
tages is limited by other considerations, and the comfort of 
having our postage reduced to a halfpenny may be altogether 
overweighed by the evils attendant on adding another penny 
to the Income-tax. There is much to be said, in short, 
in favour of raising part of the revenue through the 
Post Office, but of course the revenue should only be such 
as the department will fairly yield. The alleged under- 
payment of its servants constitutes a serious charge, for nig- 
gardliness, always the worst economy in a public office, is 
here distinctly paid for by the country, which loses more 
individually than it saves collectively through the petty 
plunder and peculation of starved officials. When Sir 
Row tanp Hitt recovers his health, he may be usefully re- 
minded that, though there is no objection to his making a 
profit out of the undertaking over which he presides, he is 
not obliged to make one. It is possible that he may be too 
mindful of assurances. which he gave when the Penny 


Postage was at first introduced. Its antagonists declared 
that the Post Office would henceforward be a dead lo-s to 
the nation. Its author, on the other hand, affirmed that it 
would bring in a large profit. We do him no great injustice 
in suspecting that he makes ita point of honour not to 
falsify his prediction. 

One irregular and unfair use to which the Impressed 
Stamp has been put is attributable to the perversity of Par- 
liament, or rather of certain members of it. So Jong as it 
wus imperative, it served, of course, as a reg'ster of circula- 
tion. Why Parliament should even then have thought fit 
to publish returns of the comparative circulation of news- 
papers is a mystery to all who do not appreciate the force of 
Mr. Disrarui’s argument—an argument which shows the 
permanence of the wisdom embodied in Jonunson’s famous 
adage about fat oxen—that “the essence of a newspaper is 
“ publicity.” But, now that it is optional whether the 
stamp shall be used at all, and whether, when used, it shall 
be impressed or adhesive, no conclusion whatever can be 
formed from the returns which two or three Parliamentary 
wiseacres persist inv moving for. It has been said that cal- 
culations may be made from them which are approximately 
correct; but this impertiuent suggestion is founded on 
error. The extent to which a literary or political journal 
uses the post as a mode of transmission is determined 
by the class to which it is addressed. Among daily 
newspapers, the Times is largely sent by post; but the 
penny sheets, of which some have a not inferior circulation, 
seareely employ the Stamp or the Post Office at all. Among 
papers published once or twice a week, the religious journals 
are carried by the stamp from parsonage to parsonage, and 
from trim brick tenement in one village to trim brick tene- 
ment in another, till they are worn to pieces ; but publications 
of the class to which our own belongs, however much tiiey 
may find their way to rectories and country houses, have 
always the greatest part of their issue distributed in cities, 
and conveyed thither by railway without the aid of stamp, 
adhesive or impressed. We, iudeed, individually, have no 
cause to co »plain of the revelations of the Stamp return ; and 
a literary gentleman who has written a novel in three 
volumes to expose and explode the Saturday Review, ex- 
pressly taxes us with having purchased sheaves of useless 
stamps in order to give a false idea of the vastness of our 
circulation. But we have ever repudiated the conclusive- 
ness of these figures, if not on our own account, on that of 


| our coutemporarics; nd we are obliged to add that, if 


the Zimes had not appeared to attach some value to the 
miserable puff which they seem to afford, its present ener- 
getic advocacy of the Impressed Stamp would wear a better 
colour ef disinterestedness, 


MORAL COURAGE. 


\ | EN of honour find it almost as disagreeable to praise as to 

blame each other. It seems impertinent not to treat an 
act of gallantry or a display of resolution as a matter of course. 
But sometimes we cannot avoid passing a favourable judgment 
under circumstances which leave us at liberty, or even invite us, 
to express puolicly what we feel. The act we praise may be a 
very singular one, or may very aptly illustrate a point of which 
it is serviceable that the world should be reminded. And if we 
occasionally take upon ourselves to praise physical courage, 
there is no reason why we should not praise morzl courage also, 
and speak freely of examples of it, although in “doing so we 
cannot help praising men who perhaps care neither to be praised 
nor flattered. If, in a case brought legitimately before the public, 
moral courage has been shown, those who have shown it must 
be content to have sermons preached from the text they offer; 
and a very suggestive example of noral courage has, we think, 
been recently shown by thethree Fellows of All Souls College who, 
in the face of the opposition of their colleagues, have tried to main- 
tain the system of election by pure merit in the distribution of 
fellowships. We do not intend to argue the examination question 
over aguin here, nor do we wish to magnify the virtue or heroism 
involved in the course taken by the three dissentients. They, 
we may suppose, simply thought that it was their duty to do 
their best for an institution which provided them with a certain 
quantity of bread and butter. But, as a general rule, moral 
courage is not shown in acts very heroic or magnanimous, 
and that which makes the All Sou's case worth remarking on is, 
that here were precisely the sort of circumstances in which moral 
courage has ordinarily to be displayed. We may recal to the 
recollection of our readers that the three dissentients, Messrs. 
Lushington, Watson, and Fremantle, were among the junior 
members of a large and influential body, and that in dissenting 
from the rest of the College they were dissenting from men with 
whom they had to hold frequent and sociable intercourse, many 
of whom were their private friends, and others of whom 
were perhaps twice their age, and possessed of considerable 
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influence in the University and elsewhere. To differ from all 
these persons—to call express attention to the grounds of the 
differenve—to argue the matter before the Visitor—to object to 
the singularly inconclusive and incoherent response they obtained 
from the Visitor’s delegate—and to go twice before a court of 
law in order to get a fair hearing and a decisive judgment, are all 
steps which might each have made men deficient in moral courage 
falter and hesitate. As these gentlemen have had the moral 
courage to go through with so disagreeable a business, they may 
fairly be held entitled to the respect, not only of the limited 
number of people who wish to see fellowships given away pro- 
perly, but of all those who like to see men stand up under great 
disadvantages for what they think right. 


One of the greatest difficulties in the way of exhibiting moral 
courage is, that the ground on which it is to be exhibited is 
almost always encumbered with intellectual doubts. It is a 
hard matter for those who are inclined to dissent to feel sure that 
they ought to dissent, and they can often sce that those from 
whom they dissent are as honest as they themselves are. This 
constitutes a great distinction between physical and moral 
courage. In confronting physical danger, the thing to be done 
and the reasons for doing it are perfectly clear, and the only 
doubt is whether the courage of the man is adequate. Ifa breach 
is to be stormed, or a drowning man to be saved, or a vicious 
horse to be tamed, no intellectual doubts trouble the person who 
proposes to face the peril. He merely asks himself whether he 
dares to march up to a cannon’s mouth, to swim within the clutch 
of a sinking man, or to go within reach of a furious animal. But, 
in cases of moral courage, the strength or plausibility of the 
arguments of one’s opponents, and the calculation of ulterior 
consequences, often create the most serious embarrassment. 
Nothing could be more unjust or absurd than to suppose that 
the great body of the Fellows of Ali Souls wished to uphold a 
thing they acknowledged, even to themselves, to be in any way 
wrong. ‘They were conscientiously convinced that the best mode 
of election was not to go only by the intellectual proficiency of the 
candidates, but also to take into consideration their parentage and 
personal agreeabvleness. ‘This had been the old tradition of the 
College, and, if a departure was to be made, it must be directed by 
the new Statutes ;. but the new Statutes gave no direction of the 
sort. Their opponents had thus to encounter a sort of legal dif- 
ficuity which is peculiarly disheartening to persons who have no 
external support to back them in opposition. They feel driven into 
a corner from which they have no escape. They feel sure of the 
general justice of the cause they determine to uphold; but many 
things are not a question of general justice, but of interpretation of 
narrowly fixed conditions. Then the harm which ineffectual resis- 
tance may do must always weigh heavily on those who are inclined 
to resist from conscientious motives. If they do not carry their 
point, they may only harden their opponents in the continuance 
of the system complained of, and may deem it a point of per- 
sonal and party honour not to make any of the concessions that 
courtesy and friendly discussion might have won. Such con- 
siderations act most powerfully on the very people who are 
scrupulous and honest enough to care more for public duties 
than for private ease. If the issue were clear, and honourable 
men were distinctly asked whether they would undergo social 
discomfort or do a demonstrably and obviously wrong thing, 
they would not need much moral courage to choose the penalty ofa 
certain loss of reputation and ofa less friendly welcome in society. 
But such issues are not ofien presented in modern times, and 
the general issue is, whether a man will undergo a certain amount 
of social discomfort rather than shrink from defending a side or 
a view which, on the whole, and perhaps with latent doubts, he 
considers the best. 


We may observe that the range of moral courage is not very 
great, and that it often ceases where, at first sight, we might 
expect it most. In many instances of resistance, opposition, and 
innovation there is very little moral courage shown at all. 
reformer is often entirely possessed with his own theory, and 
burns with a fierce desire to carry into execution what he dreams 
of. He lives in a world of his own, and he forgets the world that 
disagrees with and stigmatizes him. There are also men who 
seem to rise above the level of moral courage. They have some- 
thing to say to mankind, and as | say it, and the consequences 
are almost indifferent to them. We should scarcely say that it 
showed moral courage in Socrates to teach the Athenians, or in 
Demosthenes to spur on his countrymen against Philip, or in 
Luther to break with Rome. There was nothing else for the 
men to do except the things they did. So, also, there are men 
who are beneath the level of moral courage, and who have nothing 
to lose, or who practically lose nothing, by breaking with society. 
It requires no courage for a silly paradoxical theorist to run counter 
to public opinion. He begins and ends by being thought too 
imbecile for notice. If an obscure pamphleteer were to recom- 
mend that all fellowships should be given to people with warts 
on their noses, he would display no moral courage. Society can 
only punish dissentients by withdrawing its favour when it has 
already bestowed it. So, too, persons who are always eye to 
quarrel with the world, and who live in a constant state of hot 
water, although they do not separate themselves on the whole 
from the society, friendship, and intercourse of their equals, 
need no great moral courage when they face any amount of 
opposition. They are pugnacious by nature, and like a row; 

even if they Gght only for what they think right, the pleasure 
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of fighting is so great to them that it does not need any large 
amount of moral courage to attack the enemies whom they think 
in the wrong. The late Sir Charles Napier, for instance, was a 
man who never hesitated to express his dissent from persons of 
the highest standing and authority; but he was so thoroughly 
born to fight and oppose, that we should hardly say his constant 
fighting and opposition showed any conspicuous moral courage. 

The great test of moral courage is that a man shall dare to 
differ, steadily and unflinchingly, from the clique, set, or body to 
which he belongs, and to which, on all points except those that 
form the ground of difference he wishes to adhere. When a 
soldier of an ornamental regiment maintains the desirability of 
professional knowledge—or when a candidate at an election 
declines to swallow all the pledves the acceptance of which is sup- 
posed to mark a man as of a particular party—or when a clergy- 
man publishes opinions that he knows will give offence in some 
quarters where he would like to be well thought of, real moral 
courage is displayed. Mere persistence in differing is no proof of 
moral courage whatever, for it may not involve any social loss or 
discor..fort which would be felt by the person persisting. For 
example, an unpopular Minister may persist in a course that makes 
him widely hated; but this does not cost him much if he is 
applauded by those with whom he habitually dwells. He cer- 
tainly loses popularity, but he has the applause of those who 
expect to profit by him, and whose are probably the only faces 
that he ever sees in familiar intercourse. It has shown no 
moral courage in the Emperor of Austria to persevere in the 
attempt to centralize the Sunpire, for he and all the persons he 
consulted believe it to be not only expedient, but practicable, to 
carry out the plan. But the relentless rigour with which he has 
insisted on the exposure of the recent frauds has shown some 
moral courage, because he has had to face the ridicule and con- 
tempt which Europe has poured on a Government that has 
allowed itself to be so grossly cheated. In a democracy, again, 
the moral courage that is wanted is the courage which prompts 
a person to differ on public matters with those with whom he 
generally agrees. Where, as between the Slave and the Free 
States of America, there is a specific and permanent cause of 
difference, individuals find it very easy to go with the South or 
North according as their convictions, interests, or passions may 
lead them. But a Southerner who differs from his neighbours 
on any of the great questions connected with slaves, or a 
Northerner who should proclaim a belief that England is right 
in the San Juan difficulty, would show moral courage in a very 
noticeable degree. 

Moral courage is an excellent thing in its way, and deserves 
to meet with the most sincere respect ; but, as its field is thus 
narrow, it is necessarily to be regarded with a less degree of 
admiration than those qualities or principles which impel men to 
do and say the greatest things of which human nature is 
capable. It may also be remarked that the beginning is every- 
thing in moral courage, and, directly the line of firm dissent 13 
taken, it becomes tolerably casy to go on. There is not the 
sharp issue raised at every moment which is raised by succes- 
sive strokes of physical pain. ‘The penalties also which test 
moral courage have a tendency to fade away before perseverance. 
Society generally permits itself to be conquered by those 
who are in the right, and who do not needlessly aflront it. Nor 
is the separation from society ever really complete, or the dis- 
comfort it creates ever without alleviation. Some people, and 
those ordinarily of a good sort, will cling to those who have 
exhibited moral courage; and the very unpleasantness of the 
social state in which the courageous man is forced to exist 
opens the hearts of his friends, and leads them to express 
their affection for him with a warmth which they would 
think it unmanly and presumptuous to express in favour 
of the prosperous. Then, again, social penalties only affect 
us at some few moments of our lives, and leave us many 
sources of happiness and enjoyment. A man must be a poor 
creature who cannot enjoy a walk or ride on a fine spring day 
because he does not agree with his College about the construction 
of the Statutes, or with his party about the Ballot, or with his 
clerical neighbours about the interpretation of a text. His 
social discomfort is, in a great degree, a trick of the faney. If 
he imagines his adversaries scowling at him he will feel dis- 
turbed, but, if he exerts himself and imagines himself scowling 
at them, he will feel happy again. All that he has to undergo is 
a much less evil than acute and prolonged physical pain. It 
is better to quarrel with all the Fellows at both Universities than 
to have tic-douloureux, and to be pronounced heterodox by every 
religious newspaper than to have the stone. As long as a man 
has health, and appetite, and a clear conscience, and a few sincere 
friends, he may look with equanimity on the social penalties that 
are inflicted on him in return for his display of moral courage, 
and may await with patience the time when the tide of opinion 
shall again bear him to the position he has lost. 


THE CASE OF MR. HATCH. 


R. HATCH’S case is in many points of view a very curious 

one, and it illustrates in several particulars some of the 

most characteristic peculiarities of English criminal law, though 
they are not precisely those of which Englishmen ought to feel 
proud. The matter is not one in which it is desirable, or indeed 
possible, to go very minutely into details; but its general features 
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are so peculiar, and upon some points so instructive, that it 
may be well to state them briefly. Mr. Hatch is a married 
man, with no family, and was, in August last, chaplain to the 
Wandsworth House of Correction. He wished to increase his 
means; and, unfortunately for himself, determined to do so by 
taking little girls as pupils. He obtained, by advertisement, 
Eugenia Plummer, o the age of eleven, the daughter of a 
Mr. and Mrs. Plummer, who possess considerable independent 
property near Wootton Bassett, and she was left at his house by 

er parents on the 11th of August. Mr. and Mrs. Plummer 
returned on the 25th, and left a younger child, Stephanie ; and on 
the 26th they paid another visit, and took the children away with- 
out any notice whatever. Shortly afterwards, a letter was written 
by Mr. Plummer to the Bishop of Winchester, charging Mr. Hatch 
with having indecently assaulted the two little girls. The Bishop 
referred the matter to the Visiting Justices, suggesting an inves- 
tigation, and at the same time informing Mr. Hatch of the nature 
of the charge. Mr. Hatch thereupon resigned his situation, and 
left Wandsworth; and Mrs. Hatch wrote to Mrs. Plummer, 
begging her to forgive her husband, and not to press the matter 
farther, as he was ruined already. The Plummers took out a 
warrant; but before Mr. Hatch’s apprehension, they offered, 
through their attorney, to let the matter drop if Mr. Hatch 
nt give a written confession of his offence, and go to Wootton 
Bassett and beg pardon. He refused to do so, and was accord- 
ingly apprehended, tried, and convicted upon two charges, one 
relating to each of the girls. Upon each conviction he was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment and hard labour. 

The principal witness against him was the girl Eugenia, who 
swore that she was the subject of a series of very gross assaults, 
the first of which took place in the garden in front of the house, 
on the 11th of August, a few minutes after her parents had left 
her there. The second was stated to have occurred on the follow- 
ing day; and others took place in Mr. Hatch’s own bed whilst 
his wife was present. Mrs. Hatch was also alleged to have wit- 
nessed one of the assaults on Stephanie Plummer. The story 
was in itself grossly improbable. It is hardly conceivable that 
such a transaction should take place at the times or under the 
circumstances stated, and it is no doubt true that the fact that 
Mrs. Hatch’s alleged presence rendered the accusation utter] 
monstrous and unnatural, is one which would not occur to a child, 
however previously corrupt. The traces of falsehood in the minor 
circumstances are, however, even stronger than in the original 
charge. It was admitted by Mrs. Plummer that the child Eugenia 
was alone with her on the 25th, and that she made astatement to 
her, though not tothe full extent of what she afterwards asserted 
to have occurred. She added that “ Mr. Hatch was such a dis- 
gusting man,” and that she wanted to be taken home at once. The 
mother said, “ nonsense.” She made no complaint to Mr. Hatch, 
and she actually left her second daughter in the house. Ac- 
cording to her own account, she returned the next day, though 
she could give no reason for having done so, and upon what she 
then heard removed both the children. The suggestion upon 
this is obvious. Either the child, having an opportunity 
of doing so, made no complaint to her mother on the first 
day, or, if she did, the mother herself did not believe it. The 
second supposition appears the more probable of the two, and 
if it is correct it explains the whole case. That both the 
children were thoroughly corrupt is obvious. That the elder 
child had, for some reason or other, taken a dislike to Mr. 
Hatch, is equally clear ; and there is nothing at all extraordinary 
in the supposition that corrupt and wicked children might take 
hold of any trifling circumstance as the foundation for a series of 
lies which would naturally grow more elaborate and circum- 
stantial as they went on. It is said that there was no motive on 
the part either of the parents or of the children for the con- 
spiracy imputed to them, but it is a mistake to expect in children 
the sort of motives which would influence adults. A grown-up 
man or woman does not bring a charge of this kind without some 
grave reason for it. They know what a serious matter such a 
charge is; they know that it will undergo investigation in a 
court of law, and that exposure, ruin, and the lowest depth of 
infamy will be the a of the detection of any fraud or 
perjury on their part. Children cannot be expected to appre- 
ciate these considerations. A wicked and artful child would 
see in such a crime as Eugenia Plummer’s no more than one of 
the lies which such a child would be in the habit of telling for 
any trifling object. , 

The bare fact that it is difficult to specify the particular 
inducement which may have operated on the child proves 
nothing at all as to her credibility, nor does the absence of 
motive on the part of the parents appear to us to oppose any 
very important objection to the obvious conclusion as to the 
nature of the whole transaction. It is perfectly evident that in 
the first instance Mrs. Plummer disbelieved her daughter, for it 
is utterly incredible that, if she put any sort of confidence in 
her, she should have left her for another moment in Mr. Hatch’s 
house ; and it is, if possible, even more incredible that she should 
have left her younger child there also. Her subsequent belief, 
and her own and her husband's conduct, are easily explained by 
what came out on her cross-examination. The wretched flippancy 
and levity which she displayed in the witness-box ; her admis- 
sions about her love of liquor ; the facts that though she and her 
husband were in good circumstances they could get no servant 
to live in their house; that she assaulted with a candlestick one 


servant who did live there with such violence that her husband 
had to pay 5/. and a doctor's bill; that her children were utterly 
uninstructed ; and that the elder one had been already at nine or 
ten different schools, from each of which she was removed after a 
very short residence—sufficiently indicate the value of her evi- 
dence, and throw the broadest light on the whole nature of the 
case. If this had not been enough, further proof was supplied 
by the fact that she and her younger daughter flatly contradicted 
each other upon a most important question. 


When we add to all this the fact that two French ladies, a 
governess, and a servant, to say nothing of Mr. and Mrs. Hatch 
and Mrs. Dillon (Mrs. Hatch’s mother) flatly contradicted one 
most important part of the evidence of Eugenia Plummer, it is 
impossible not to feel that the jury have in the present case re- 
turned a most righteous verdict; and the only question is how 
the former jury came to do otherwise. ‘The answer to this ques- 
tion is curious and instructive. The grounds upon which the 
verdict proceeded must have been, first, that Mr. Hatch’s con- 
duct was suspicious in the extreme; and, secondly, that though 
it was in his power to call witnesses, and though the witnesses 
were actually in attendance, they were not called. As to Mr. 
Hatch’s conduct in permitting himself to be led into an absurd and 
indecorous fondling of the child, it can only be said that, though 
his punishment for such folly was undoubtedly severe, he did 
deserve punishment; and the distress in which he was involved 
is a very impressive lesson as to the propriety of discouraging 
those excessive caresses and maudlin manifestations of affection 
which several of the habits of the day, and especially the 
ethereal sentimentality of many most popular novelists, 
unfortunately encourage. Children ought not to be made 
into toys, and it is not only foolish and nasty, but very 
dangerous, to forget this. Mr. Hatch’s resignation of his ap- 
pointment and fear to face investigation only show that he 
was neither a wise nor a courageous man. It is a fact 
which every one likely to act in any judicial capacity ought to 
remember, that to face accusations of this sort boldly is too great 
an effort for ordinary men. The horror and confusion of mind 
which they produce are such, that the first impulse of almost 
every one—an impulse, too, which is usually followed—is to 
adopt any course which appears to hold out the prospect that 
exposure may be avoided ; and though no folly can be more fatal 
or more suicidal, it is highly important that its existence should 
be recognised, in order that such catastrophes as the present may 
be rendered as uncommon as possible. 

The other cause which would seem to have contributed to 
Mr. Hatch’s conviction is of far greater general importance. It 
was that his counsel, Serjeant Ballantine, refused to call his wit- 
nesses, It is universally admitted that the discretion of calling 
witnesses or leaving them uncalled is within the province of 
counsel, and hardly any unprofessional observer can tell how 
arduous and how painful a responsibility this discretion involves. 
The reason why counsel are reluctant to call witnesses if they 
can avoid it is, that by doing so they give the — side the 
right to reply ; and if they have a bad opinion of their own case, 
or a strong opinion of the weakness of the case for the prose- 
cution, they are very unwilling to lose the advantage of having 
the last word. Probably they rather overrate the importance of the 
speeches which they ps A fe the jury. A jurymanis always more 
affected by evidence than by argument, and it is obviously right 
and desirable that this should be so. The practical conclusion from 
cases like Mr. Hatch’s would seem to be, that witnesses ought 
to be called, if their evidence, supposing it to be true, would 
clear the prisoner. It is no part of the advocate’s duty to get 
a man off in spite of himself, or to defend a man as if _* 
were really guilty merely because, in his (the advocate’s) judg- 
ment, he isso. The client ought to determine on the line of 
defence—the counsel ought to put it inthe best shape. Of course 
this does not apply to the case of evidence which, if true, is con- 
sistent with the prisoner's guilt, as in the common case of an 
irrelevant alii. Counsel who refuse to cail such witnesses are 
quite right. 

The bearing of Mr. Hatch’s case on the question of criminal 
appeals is a curious one. Under the very peculiar circumstances 
of his case, he was able to establish his innocence by a collateral 
proceeding, but it might easily have been otherwise. Mr. Hatch 
might have been entitled to an acquittal for the assault, and 
Eugenia Plummer might have been entitled to an acquittal for the 
perjury ; for the evidence might have been such as to leave the 
whole matter in doubt, and in that case each party, as against the 
Crown, would havebeenentitled tothe benefitof thedoubt. Indeed, 
it is extremely questionable whether, if Mr. Hatch’s fate had not 
depended on the second trial, a verdict of guilty could have been 
obtained; andif Eugenia Plummerreally was convicted inorder that 
Mr. Hatch might be pardoned, there can be no question that she is 
the victim of gross injustice. Mr. Hatch’s case, therefore, does not 
meet the point of the arguments urged in favour of some provision 
for criminal appeals, whilst it proves that innocent men are some- 
times convicted. We expressed at length our own views of the 
course which ought to be adopted ona recent occasion. Our 
proposition was that the Home Office should have the power 
of causing to be decided, judicially and in open court, questions 
which it now decides informally and with closed doors. If the 
Home Secretary could remit such cases as he thought fit to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who might hear 
evidence and counsel upon such points as they thought material, 
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gross and lamentable occasional scandals would be prevented, 
and no risk of reopening every case, and of setting one jury 
against another, would be incurred. The only consequence would 
be, that what is now done secretly, and not in a very satisfactor 
manner, would be done openly, and as well as the ablest min 
in the country could do it. 


A FIERCE DEMOCRACY. 


| by there or is there not such a thing as-popular enthusiasm ? 
It is urged by the opponents of the Reform Bill that no 
strong feeling has been manifested in favour of it, and the 
supporters of the measure feebly answer that in the North just 
now everybody is so busy money-making that there really is not 
time to attend properly to the defects of the Constitution. Still, 
there have been here and there speeches addressed to public 
meetings ; and one party has pretended that these were strong 
and spontaneous movements, while the other has described them 
as the working ‘of a regulated small machine. Amid the per- 
plexities with which the inquirer is thus beset, it is a relief to 
get under our own eyes in London what is called by those who 
organized it, “a great demonstration” upon the Paper Duty 
Bill, at St. Martin’s Hall, so that we can ascertain actual 
inspection what are the real dimensions of an event which will 
poesty be described by rival parties in terms entirely contra- 

ictory. Now we venture to say, upon the authority of actual 
observation, that the so-called ‘great demonstration” was 
a very poor and insignificant affair. ‘The attempt to sub- 
vert the long-established privilege of the people to be 
taxed through their representatives alone, appeared to have 
occasioned an extraordinary excitement.” We quote this 
from the Morning Star. Our own preliminary paragraph 
to a report of the meeting on Tuesday evening would run thus :— 
“The attempt to obtain good places to hear Mr. Bright speak, 
on this his first appearance for several years on a London plat- 
form, occasioned an early attendance and some hurry on entering 
the hall.” We are satisfied that the whole end and object of 
the great body of the assembly was to hear Mr. Bright speak. 
Mr. Bright is acknowledged by his bitterest foes to have few 
equals in the House of Commons in the gift of simple and ner- 
vous speech, and in the unrestrained oratory of the platform he 
stands without a rival. Now Mr. Bright spoke, not unusually 
well, but still he spoke, for upwards-of an hour, and the seats 
were not more uncomfortable than in a theatre, and the admis- 
sion was gratuitous. It is no very high compliment to Mr. 
Bright to say that he is capable of speaking upon any subject 
that has occupied his thoughts, so that listening to him for an 
hour is likely to prove quite as ‘entertaining as any average per- 
formance of equal duration at’a theatre. There was in fact the 
prospect offered at St. Martin’s Hall of an hour’s tolerable 
amusement gratis ; and whatever distant imitation of excitement 
may have been exhibited around and within the doors might, we 
are quite sure, be equalled by the pit and gallery of the Victoria 
Theatre with a very ordinary bill of the play. In truth, the 
ree came to hear Mr. Bright speak, and for nothing else. 

f they had cared about the taxes on knowledge, or the 
shackled press, or the tortured paper-trade, or the threatened 
usurpation of the House of Lords, they would have listened 
to Mr. Washington Wilks when, with many frantic gestures, he 
endeavoured to discourse upon these great topics. But nine- 
tenths of the assembly were climbing eagerly over the benches 
to get out, and the other tenth, who wished to pass the resolu- 
tions, but not to hear dull speeches in support of them, gently 
interjected “Time.” And yet this was the scene which the 
Morning Star calls an exhibition of “the most earnest enthu- 
siasm in behalf of the cause they had assembled to support.” 
If there were any enthusiasm that deserved to be called earnest, 
the object of it was to induce Mr. Washington Wilks to resume 
his seat. 

We do hope that the peerage takes in the Morning Star, for, 
if not, that ‘llustrious order may never know, until too late, how 
near it may be approaching to annihilation. It is, so far as it 
goes, satisfactory to know that a deputation which waited last 
year upon Lord Derby upon the subject of the Ly ag 
took the opportunity of handing to his Lordship a bundle of 
penny newspapers, in order that he might satisfy himself by 
reading them of the high and pure character maintained by the 
cheap press. One of the resolutions adopted in St. Martin’s 
Hall threatened Lord Derby with another deputation, carrying 
an address, and, we suppose, a further supply of the same elevated 
literatute.. We hope it will appear that he has attentively read 
the first: lot. If not, we suggest that; as a penance, he 
should set apart next Wednesday for a quiet day in his 
study over the second lot. ut perhaps this sentence 
would be too severe. We have heard the address, and can con- 
ceive the speeches to which Lord Derby must listen without 
calling out “time,” and we really think that the bundle of high- 
toned newspapers may be kept unread for at least a week. But 
still we must venture to urge upon the Conservative leader and his 
associates the importance of regularly taking in the Morning 
Star. Otherwise they may not happen to be informed in time 
that the days of an hereditary aristocracy are numbered. Mr. 
Serjeant Parry may thrice arouse the cheers of St. Martin’s Hall 
by declaring the House of Peers “a clear anomaly,” and yet 
that House night after night may go on adjourning placidly a 


little before dinner time. In St. Martin’s Hall, indeed, where 
the learned Serjeant calls the offending House an “anomaly,” 
the effect upon the hearers is equal to that produced by O'Connell 
when, as the climax of a slanging match, he saluted a low- 
tongued fish-wife as an “‘hypothenuse.” But big words may 
echo through St. Martin's Hall, and yet no sound be heard at 
Westminster. Meantime hereditary legislators will think that 
if their days are numbered. the lease is at any rate a long one, 
and they will obstinately refuse to dedicate a small portion of 
their remaining time to the perusal of those cheap newspapers in 
which, if they were wise, they might read the signs of the im- 
pending downfall of their haughty order. The notion of a peer 
which prevails in St. Martin’s Hall is like the notion of 
Queen Victoria entertained by the American companions of 
Martin Chuzzlewit. That ‘“ young creature,” in her * luxurious 
location in the Tower of London,” did not tremble more over a 
particular newspaper than does the House of Lords quake with 
fear of the appalling consequences of an increase in the number, 
and an improvement in the prospects, of the penny journals. Of 
course, if a noble lord is Tiable to be visited by a deputation 
which will insist on leaving for his perusal during Epsom week 
a bundle of these publications, the terror which he may enter- 
tain of an increase in the activity of the publishers will be quite 
natural. But to suppose that the House of Lords is seriously 
alarmed at the growth of the cheap press, and that the votes of 
many of its members will be given next week with the hope of 
interrupting that growth, is one of the most ridiculous delusions 
that ever were propagated from a cr The speakers at 
“large and influential meetings” tell the penny press that it is 
a god, and that the 4 epee | believes it to be the devil. Both 
assertions are felt to be complimentary, and both happen to be 
equally untrue. The majority of the peers probably consider 
that penny journals will not do much harm nor any good, and 
the question of the excise duty upon paper will be treated upon 
entirely different grounds. But the current belief in St. Martin's 
Hall is that the cheap press is the most powerful instrument of 
education—not of information merely, but of education. It is 
more powerful, that is, than books, schoolmasters, and canes 
combined; and this powerful instrument the House of Lords 
wishes to destroy. Lord Derby is accused of seeking to 
limit the supply of the “raw material of education’’—which 
means, not, as might be thought, canes and birch rods, 
but books and newspapers. ‘The people is_ struggling 
towards the light, and the peers thrust it back into 
the darkness. The cup is raised to the lips of the thirsting 
people, and the peers dash it to the ground. Such are the 
audacious exaggerations in which these agitators delight. And 
then there is the papermaker—whom we had conceived, at least 
before these troubled times, as a sleek and thriving man— 
described as stretched upon the rack by the excise. The gentle- 
man who used this bold figure went on to explain that when the 
exciseman has done his day’s work in a paper-mill he draws a 
red-ink line in his book, and no more paper can then be charged 
with duty until the next day. It once happened that a penny jour- 
nal wanted a supply of paper late in the evening, and could not 
get it, and so certain readers went without their copies. pep : 
it was the disappointment of not being offered a copy of the 
Morning Star by a little boy on the way to business that was 
meant to be described under the formidable metaphor of the 
rack. But if the managers of that journal will contrive to keep 
rather a larger stock of paper, we think that the “ iron hand” of 
the excise need not be Socket by their subscribers. 

Of course we do not deny that a certain languid interest was 
felt by the assembly at St. Martin’s Hall in the questions 
agitated by the speakers. A certain degree of success may 
always be gained on such an occasion by asking, ‘ What is the 
use of the House of Lords?” And by adding the usual clap- 
traps about progress and enlightenment, and civil and religious 
liberty, Mr. Bright may bid his audience stand up boldly for the 
rights for, which their forefathers “ contended,” and when he 
grows a little warmer he will even use the un-quakerlike ex- 

ression, “fought.” A young gentleman in the body of the 

all may shake his fist in the chairman’s face, of course, merely 
as an embellishment to his oratory, and may “ express his inex- 
pressible gratitude” to Mr. Bright for his noble speech. The 

oung gentleman, by the way, who believed firmly in himself, was 
GS far the most genuine feature in the whole proceeding, although 
he appears to have failed in attracting the notice of the reporters. 
But what a deplorable depth of humbug it is to talk of the cause 
for which Hampden died on the field and Sidney on the scaffold, 
and for which we Londoners of the middle-class will dare to go 
out on a’rainy evening, and to inhale the disagreeable odour which 
arises from damp garments in a crowded hall, and to listen im- 

atiently to several tiresome speakers, and to hold up our hands 
or a resolution. Truly, if this be “a great demonstration,” we 
should need a very strong magnifying-glass to discern a small one. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND COMMON MORALS, 


WO— indeed three—occasions offered themselves on Tuesda 
night for Lord Palmerston to come out in the old familiar 
character of the British Minister. He had to defend two of our 
great national and characteristic sports, and he had to throw cold 
water on a piece of popular cant. To stand up forthe Derby 
Day, and frankly to own that legislation ought to be postponed 
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to the more serious duties of Epsom races—to say a good word 
for Tom Sayers and the Ring—and to set down Lord Haddo on 
the nude, was a combination of lucky or unlucky duties to which 
the genial Premier was equal. To have to perform all these 
allant deeds on a single evening must have taxed even Lord 
Tiiesten; but he did his work wel! For once he fully sus- 
tained the rollicking character which Punch is pleased to 
associate with the ruler of our destinies. We are not sure 
whether the lively Premier had the familiar twig in his mouth, 
or whether he spoke with his hands in the pockets of a stable- 
jacket; but Mr. Paull was quite right in suggesting that at last 
the “judicious bottle-holder” was in his element. The only 
thing to inquire is, What will Mrs. Grundy say? The “man 
of God” has had to say some things which will hardly find 
favour in the straitest coteries of the 7. P., and which 
will cause even greater disgust in this amiable circle. 
Lord Palmerston actually laughed at Lords Lovaine and 
Huaddo, and had the courage to go out of his way to 
make the adjournment on the Derby Day a Government 
measure. It is of course for Lord Palmerston to reconcile all 
those jolly sayings and doings with his recent appointment of 
Bishop Waren. notable for nothing but his “hostility to all 
public amusements, particularly to horse-racing.” But we dare 
say that the Evangelicals and the Premier understand each other. 
So long as they get the solid pudding, they are ready with a 
convenient dispensation for the lax and carnal views of their 
patron. It matters not what his personal opinion of racing and 
prize-fighting is, or what are his convictions on the study of the 
undraped female; the maker of bishops may be worldly-minded, 
but the appointments are not to be despised. The promoter of 
Messrs. Goode and Wigram has ministered to the saints in 
worldly things. Luther thought that a godly Elector might do 
a little in the way of polygamy, and the modern Calvinists can 
wink at the jovial dispenser of mitres and deaneries when it 
suits their interests. 

For ourselves we have no scruples on the subject. We can 
swallow Lord Palmerston’s manly talk on all these subjects 
without the slightest queasiness. The only wonder is that the 
occasion should have arisen for the necessity of vindicating 
common sense on these subjects. Lord Haddo seems to have 
but a single object in life. He is a man of one idea, ard that 
such a delicate one that, like much of very superfine delicacy, it 
approaches the nasty. We will venture to say that much more 
harm is done by forcing the question of the female model before 
public attention and public comments than by leaving it alone. 
Of the tens of thousands who now know something about the 
subject, and of the fifties of thousands who will talk loosely 
about it, not one in ten would either have thought or talked about 
it at all had it not been for Lord Haddo. It is a case of custa 
inceste—very virtuous talk about an ugly subject, which leads 
to other than virtuous results. The highly-flavoured protests 
against indecency in the penny journals, and the pruriently pious 
homilies on the details of Divorce Court eases and police reports 
are not unlike Lord Haddo’s most decent disquisitions on inde- 
cency. It is like gathering all the classical impropfieties into 
the sterquilinium ot a Delphin appendix; and a night with Haddo 
and a soirée with the ladies fair and free of the Haymarket, even 
though assembled together for tea and Bible, may have their 
moral dangers and difficulties. Moreover, Lord Haddo betrayed 
a remarkable proclivity to blundering even in an indefensible 
appeal. His complaint was that public money was given in the 
Government Schools of Art for hiring the naked female model. 
The fact turned out to be that in only one public school was the 
nude model employed at all. Lord Haddo’s arguments were 
equally unfounded in fact, and, let us add, equally devoid of a 
real moral basis. His objection is to the “wholly unclothed ” 
sey Now, to use Sir George Lewis’s odd language, though 
we “have no special knowledge of the subject,” we believe it to 
be a fact that partially clothed models are infinitely more dan- 
gerous and more suggestive of all sorts of evil than those to 
which Lord Haddo objects. The difference between the two 
may be illustrated by the offensive photographs of the day, of 
women certainly not ‘wholly unclothed,” but in ver 
full dress exhibiting their legs and manipulating their 
garters, which we see in every shop window, and the casts 
of the Greek Slave, or the Venus of the Medici, or the Venus of 
Milo. There can be no question that, in a moral aspect, “the 
wholly unclothed” does not settle the difficulty, A model 
partly dressed may be infinitely more indecent than pure nudity. 

t is not a fact that nudity is in itself suggestive of evil; and 
many very thoughtful persons believe that the present school of 
art, 80 approximating to what is called, in the language of art 
critics, pornographic, is actually owing to these foolish attempts 
at prohibiting the naked model. To be sure, Lord Haddo is 
not likely to be aware of this esthetic and moral distinction. 
One who had the ignorant audacity to observe that “ the greatest 
artists of ancient times did not pursue these studies” cannot be 
seriously dealt with on a question of art. He can know nothing 
of Grecian or of Italian art; and if Mr. Westmacott ever laid 
down the doctrine attributed to him-by Lord Haddo, it accounts 
for the position which that indifferent sculptor holds in the pro- 
fession which he does not adorn. On moral grounds we are bound 
to vindicate the honest study of the nude. The human form is 
that last, best effort of creation which Almighty God pronounced 
to be very good ; and it is part of the wicked, subtle Manicheism 
of the day to pronounce that impure which is the crowning 


handiwork of the Creator. It ouglit to be added, that if life 
schools, like schools of anatomy, have their dangers, it is better 
that they should be under public control. The contrast as regards 
the morality of the students of the Royal Academy and of 
private drawing classes, ought to settle the question. 

We have argued the matter on its moral rather than its 
artistic bearings ; but it is undeniable that this foolish orato 
is telling on existing art. There is not an exhibition whic 
does not prove how English art is suffering from declining a 
generous study of the. living model. Art of a 4 cha- 
racter is impossible with~ut this study of facts. Even such 
artists as Mr. Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt have spoiled their 
best pictures by neglecting to make themselves acquainted with 
the divine facts of humanity. The really great artists have always 
sketched, or studied, their figures, however completely clothed, 
first of all in the skeleton and in the nude before they hung the 
drapery over them; and had Mr. Hunt done the same, he 
had not presented such bodiless, fleshless, boneless pegs for 
drapery as he gives us, insteadfof, the human form divine. 
After all this, it is superfluous to convict Lord Haddo of incon- 
sistency ; but it might reasonably be urged that as his objection 
is to the “ wholly undraped,” he is bound to point out the exact 


limit to which the partially-undraped female model may go 
lordship, 


without disturbing his notions of delicacy, Does his 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, plead for the fig-leaf; or, 
with the famous Pope, does he intend to order a breeches-maker. 
for the Farnese Hercules or the pictures of Michael Angelo? 
Lord Lovaine reminds us of a certain Dr. Clarke, an American 
“minister,” who visited this country some years ago, and whose 
object was to see the religious lions. He had the good luck to 
go to Epsom, in order to pay a visit toa “‘ Mr. Harris, author of 
Mammon,” and the day he selected for his visit “happened to 
be” the Derby Day, which gave Dr. Clarke the opportunity of 
seeing the race, visiting the betting booths, and hearing all the 
chaff of the course, as well as improving the occasion in a very 
edifying strain, happily compounded of the Guide to the Turf 
and Baater’s Call. Dr. Clarke’s case is the only accidental 
visit to the haunts of the profane which can be compared 
with Lord Lovaine’s personal acquaintance with prize-fighters. 
Lord Lovaine happened to be in the special train which 
took Messrs. Sayers and Heenan down the South-Eastern 
line on the occasion of the fight; so, like Dr. Clarke, he 
is entitled to describe the matter with the authority of an 
eye-witness. To be sure, he somewhat exaggerated the 
oceasion ; but it gave Lord Palmerston an opportunity of talking 
sense himself, re of giving occasion to more sense from other 
speakers. He showed that prize-fighting had two sides—that 
the alleged brutality and ferocity of the proceedings could not 
amount to much, and that on the whole the good and bad side of 
prize-fighting were so equally balanced that it was hardly worth 
invoking the terrors of the law in the matter. The subject is 
one which is best left to local discretion to deal with; prize- 
fighting ought not to be encouraged by special enactments ; 
but it is a thing which the law can scarcely prevent, and the 
surveillance and difficulties under which it is placed will always 
prevent its becoming that gigantic nuisance which Lord Lovaine 
so signally failed in proving it to be. 


THE NEW ARTILLERY. 


a. is reason to fear that the War Department may act 
with too much precipitation in adopting and arranging for 
the general use of the Armstrong gun. ‘The public has heard so 
much of the merits of one invention, that others of perhaps equal 
or superior value are exposed to some danger of being disregarded. 
It is mostimportant that nostepsshould betaken involving a heavy 
outlay, until careful-experiments have supplied better means than 
now exist of determining upon what principle the re-armament of 
our ships and fortresses ought to proceed. The performances of 
Sir William Armstrong’s guns are so vastly superior to those 
of the old artillery that it is difficult to keep steadily in mind 
the undoubted fact that the whole science of gunnery is as yet 
in a very imperfect state. Results may possibly be arrived at 
which will prove that there is a higher dames of excellence than 
that which the authorities seem disppsed’to,consider as the 
highest. We may be sure that if thie equ does not avail 
itself to the utmost of the skill and petseve¥amee of its own 
engineers, other nations will appropriate what *we reject, and 
thus, after a vast expenditure and the excitement of the highest 
hopes, it may turn out that we are still behind the world, and in 
a moment of extreme pressure we may have to do all our 
work over again. It may perhaps be thought strange that 
the War Office should be charged with undue haste. 
general, the complaints which have been urged against it have 
been very different. But there is a haste which is not speed, 
and which may be more fatal to military efficiency than the moat 
tedious processes of routine. It need not take very long to per- 
form a series of experiments which will settle several important 
practical questions as satisfactorily as can be expected without 
the trial of actual war. Such experiments ought to be forthwith 
instituted in the fullest and fairest manner, and with all the 
publicity that can be given to them; and the ascertained results 
ought to be acted upon promptly and vigorously, and without 
regard to the suggestions of a narrow and false economy, which 
might prove, if it were allowed to govern, the source of im- 
measurable humiliations and disasters. 
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It is necessary to give prominence to the fact that Mr. Whit- 
worth claims to have attained results surpassing those for whicli 
Sir William Armstrong has become celebrated. At this moment, 
it would be premature to offer any opinion as to the grounds upon 
which this claim is rested ; but it is the plain duty of the Govern- 
ment to use the utmost diligence and impartiality in the investi- 
gation of them, It would be lamentable if this inquiry should 
be delayed until the Armstrong guns have been manufactured 
in so large a quantity that a very heavy sacrifice would have to 
be incurred in retracing steps which may ultimately appear to 
have been erroneous. But we do not think it possible for 
the War Department to refuse or evade Mr. Whitworth’s de- 
mand for a searching and public examination of his new artillery. 
He alleges, in the first place, that he can far exceed the Armstrong 
guns in range. Now it isa common error of the day to exaggerate 
the importance of mere range. _ It is difficult to conceive cireum- 
stances under which a ball can be discharged, for any practical 
purpose, to the distance of five and a half miles. But then it 
must be borne in mind that the gun which shoots farthest will 
also shoot best at distances within its extreme range, because it 
will reach those distances without requiring the same degree of 
elevation as must be given to guns of inferior power. With a 
gun requiring a high elevation it will be very difficult to hit a 
mark which, with a gun requiring a low elevation, it will be almost 
impossible to miss. It is admitted that the Whitworth rifle 
does possess in an eminent degree this quality of a low trajec- 
tory, and the same merit is claimed onele by the inventor for 
the Whitworth cannon. And again it is asserted that these new 
guns are an improvement upon their rivals in_ simplicity. 
“Whatever is complicated fails in producing good results in 
warfare.” We have to thank the Emperor Napoleon for this 
golden maxim of the artillerist. Mr. Whitworth would probably 
apply it to the lead-coated projectiles and confined chambers of 
his oo guns, as compared with his own hard iron bolts 
and his guns rifled uniformly from breach to muzzle. It is the 
besetting sin of civil engineers to fancy that in military 
operations the combined resources of London, Birmingham, and 
Portsmouth can be made available at any moment. They 
are too apt to forget that in warlike implements simplicity and 
durability are more important than any other qualities. But 
Mr. Whitworth would say that he had kept this trath in mind. 
He asserts that his gun is simpler, and his shot more durable, 
than his rival’s. He claims to have approached more nearly to 
the requirements of generalactive war. It might becomenecessary, 
in no very improbable event, to provide, at short notice, for the 
defence of British territories and shipping throughout the world. 
But how is it possible that this can be done? How long will it 
take to manufacture, on Sir William Armstrong’s, or any other 
principle, new guns enough to mount wherever the British flag 
flies above a battery ? And, if Sir William Armstrong be the arti- 
ficer of all these guns, then each of the colonies must be sup- 
plied with a sufficient quantity of lead-coated projectiles, packed 
separately in boxes, and shipped “with care” tu the Antipodes. 
No doubt, when all this is done, the Australian and the New 
Zealand colonist will repose in confidence under the shadows of 
the new gurs. But how long will it take to do, and what is to 
become of the wealthy and defenceless colonist in the meantime P 
Probably, there are knocking about upon his shores a few 
barbarous old guns, and here and there a triangular pile of round 
cannon-balls ornaments some sea-side walk. With these he will 
have to — the best fight he can; and meantime, it may 
gratify his efriosity to see in some illustrated newspaper a series 
of drawings of the guns which the affectionate mother-country 
intends to send out to him so soon as she has supplied her own 
necessities in the war, or, at any rate, so soon as peace shall have 
been restored, and she is relieved from any immediate anxiety 
for the defence of her own coasts. But something should, if 
practicable, be done to give increased oy sagem, to existing stores 
of guns and shot which cannot speedily be replaced by new ones. 
Now we understand that the perfection to which Mr. Whitworth 
has brought artillery is to be attributed to the exquisite truth 
and finish of his workmanship, rather than to any essential 
superiority of his own over other plans of rifling gun-barrels and 
shaping projectiles. But if this be so, it seems to follow that by 
the application of Mr. Whitworth’s machinery to iron and brass 
guns cast according to the old methods, a greatly improved range 
and accuracy of fire may be obtained, and thus some part, at 
least, of the efficiency of the new cannon may be quickly and 
cheaply given to the old. We should also suppose that spherical 
shot might be shaped hexagonally by an inexpensive process, so 
that, in default of new elongated projectiles, they might be fired 
with good effect from rifled guns. r. Whitworth has alread 
been employed by Government in rifling guns of cast metal, whic 
have subsequently performed feats, not equal certainly to what 
may be expected from the guns which he has himself constructed, 
but still far in advance of what the old guns were capable of in 
their unimproved state. It may be, at the present moment, 
doubtful upon what principle Government ought to proceed in 
manufacturing new guns, but there cannot be any hesitation as 
to the expediency of adapting the best part of our existing stock 
so that they may do, until they can be superseded, the most work 
that can be got out of them. 

We do not now offer any decided opinion upon these pretensions 
of Mr. Whitworth. But there appears reason to believe that he 
has produced a gun which, in some important practical respects, 
is an advance upon Sir William Armstrong’s. Possibly, it may 


turn out that in other particulars the advantage is on the other 
side. But if this be so, let it be proved to be so, as may easily 
be done by a fair trial. And even if Mr. Whitworth should not 
be adjudged to have produced the best existing gun, it will pro- — 
bably appear, from a strict examination of his processes and re- 
sults, that he has attained a height of skill and accuracy of work- 
manship which Government cannot prudently neglect to profit 
by. It would be a national misfortune if our most scientific and 
laborious engineers should be driven to accept at the hands of 
some foreign Government the honour and reward which they 
have vainly sought at home. Mr. Whitworth’s reputation 
entitles him to have his inventions fairly tested in the most com- 
plete and public manner, before any irrevocable conclusion is 
adopted by the authorities in the grave matter of remodelling 
the artillery. It is vain to answer that Mr. Whitworth’s guns 
and projectiles would be very costly. The nation will not grudge 
any money spent in obtaining real efficiency, but it will not 
easily forgive th2 blind outlay of large sums without any adequate 
previous consideration of the merits of competing plans. 


SIR CHARLES BARRY. 


\ ie death of Sir Charles Barry, at a moment when he 
appeared in the full enjoyment of life and intellect, is a 
severe public, no less than an artistic loss. We are glad to learn 
that his claims as one of the worthies of the age are to be re- 
cognised by a public funeral and a resting-place beneath the 
vault of Westminster Abbey. Full records of the life of this 
distinguished architect will, we doubt not, soon be ready ; but, 
in the meanwhile, we desire to offer our estimate of his character 
and performances in the heyday of his professional success. 
As the newspapers have told us, Sir Charles Barry died in 
year. In his early life—those being the literary 

ays 

, The travelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen— 


he visited Greece and Egypt, and in due time found fame and 
employment at a somewhat interesting crisis of our architectural 
history. The pure Greek school of the early days of our century 
—a school fostered by the political impediments of the first 
French Empire, which drove our wealthy travellers to make their 
grand tour in the Levant—had begun insensibly to unbend into 
a hardly yet acknowledged eclecticism, the nurse of the Gothie 
Renaissance. Savage’s medieval church at Chelsea not unde- 
servedly attracted much attention and favour. John Britton was 
in the full ebullition of his manifold publications. Mr. Tite, 
then a young man, assured his position by the twin towers 
of his Scotch Church in Regent’s-square. Thomas Hope, the 
par excellence Grecian of some yeurs before, had been quietly 
working out in his study that brilliant sketch of the origin of 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture which has been, since 
its posthumous publication, a text-book for twenty-five years. 
Professor Wilkins was actually employed in adding Gothie 
courts to the old Colleges of Cambridge, while slowly raising the 
fragmentary peristyles of Downing. All this while, the compact 
phalanx of the rigid classical and Italianizing architects lodked 
solemnly askance at these manifestations of a new spirit, 80 
rebellious against academic precedent. What wonder that 
Barry, who honestly avowed himself an eclectic down to the last 
hour of his life, should have, on the one side, powerfully aided 
that Gothic movement which had not yet put out its full strength, 
and, on the other, have given to Italian (for he was too prac- 
tical to attempt to acclimatise Grecian) some of its most graceful 
modern successes. The church at Brighten and the school at 
Birmingham proved how much of dignity there was in the old 
architecture of England, even as practised in what we should 
now term days of infancy and darkness; while the Travellers’ 
Club will always be quoted as a triumph of simple elegance, 
arising neither from size nor ornament, but from a just and 
beautiful proportion. An accident then placed such an opportunity 
in Sir Charles Barry’s hands as no architect ever had since a 
similar disaster gave to Wren the rebuilding of St. Paul's, and 
of the whole city. The Exchequer tallies being over-heated 
destroyed the Houses of Parliament, and this led to the great 
competition in which Barry was triumphant. Thenceforward, 
his public life was identified with the slow uprearing of that 
gigantic pile on the banks of the Thames. 

It is undeniable that Sir Charles Barry has not been for man 
years popular with officials; but we are not inclined to thin 
the worse of him on that account. He was through life a man of 
large and expansive ideas, and of resolute determination to carry 
out those ideas; and, as might be supposed, he was continuall 
in collision alike with the red-tape victims and the economic 
bullies of supply-nights. Season after season, accordingly, a raid 
at Sir Charles tom was a sure card for a little cheap populari 
in the House of Commons. The cost had run up from hundre 
of thousands, in 1835, to millions in about a quarter of a century ; 
and the accommodation in the House of Commons was not suffi- 
cient for the members. There was, unfortunately, too much 
foundation for the second of these charges. Sir Charles had 
committed errors of calculation, of which his enemies were not slow 
to make the most. But the whole framework of vituperation built 
upon the excess of the expenditure over tlhe estimate was one for 
which, in fairness, the architect could not be personally blamed, 
and which came most ungenerously from the mouths of that 
assembly which had been all along participators in the outlay, and 
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in the means of its being contracted. When the competition for 
the Houses of Parliament was started, in 1834, the course 
courageously adopted by Sir Robert Peel—then, happily, for 
a short time Minister—was taken very much in the dark. Our 
architects, just weaned from their classic enthusiasm, were 
called upon at very short notice to furnish designs, not in 
“Gothic,” as is commonly supposed, but in “Tudor or 
Elizabethan "—that is, either in the most costly and least satis- 
factory form of Gothic, or in the style transitional between Gothic 
and Wiaciteends. Out of those competitors Barry was, in the 
opinion alike of judges and of the public, facile princeps; and yet 
his prize design, in its first conception,embodied a great mistake— 
the adaptation of Tudor forms to an Italian mass. Time rolled on, 
and the great Gothic Renaissance came into existence, owing ina 
great degree to this very competition. Barry was not the man 
to cling to an inferior and antiquated design from false shame or 
blindness to the movement of the age. The world was learning 
its lesson, and he conned over that lesson with the world. The 
original characteristics of the Tudor variety of Gothic, as under- 
stood in 1834, could not be eliminated. The critic is still 
pained by the superfluity of labour expended in the vast repeti- 
tion of costly, but shallow, surface ornamentation, and the long 
sweep of monotonous internal groining. But the flat, tame sky-line 
has disappeared—the lofty steeples, steep roof, and bold metallic 
cresting, mark and vary the outline. Inthe meanwhile, too, a more 
general and a purer taste for painting had possessed the public 
mind, and the International Competitive Exhibition of Cartoons 
in Westminster Hall was evoked to furnish men and subjects for 
the decoration of the ‘ Palace of Westminster.” This development 
of his idea stimulated the architect to renewed exertions; while, to 
add to the calls upon the national purse, the varied resources of 
Gothic art in its subsidiary branches—wood-carving, glass-paint- 
ing, metal work, enamelled tiles, and so forth—fostered by Pugin’s 
genius and enthusiasm, became successively knownand fashionable, 
and for the display of each of them on the grandest scale the 
Legislative Palace presented of course the appropriate field. Then 
came the ventilation episode, when Sir Charles Barry, with so 
much spirit,refused to actas whipping boy to an audacious empiric. 
Over the miserable dispute as to the national remuneration due 
to the man who had given the best years of his life to the per- 
fection of that noble and gigantic pile, we draw a veil. Now 
that Barry is removed from the conflict, the world may cheap! 
afford to be just, and to own that, with all the shortcomings whic 
just critical taste or captious antagonism can find in the details or 
the mass of the work—in spite of the disadvantage of the primary 
idea of the style in which it was built having been revolutionized 
in the course of its progress—yet the Palace of Westminster 
stands alone and ‘matchless in Europe among the architectural 
monuments of this busy age. From the border of the Thames, 
from St. James's Park or Waterloo-place, from Piccadilly, or the 
bridge across the Serpentine, the spectacle of that large square 
tower, of the central needle, and far away of the more fantastic 
Beffroi—all grouping at every step in some different combination 
—stamp the whole building as the massive conception of a 
master mind. 

We shall not lengthen this notice by recapitulating the other 
works which Sir Charles Barry has created in later years. We 
will simply commemorate the fact that it was he who recast the 
Treasury, and that the Royal Academy was looking to him to 
design its new abode. He will live to posterity identified with 
the Palace of Westminster, and in the aspect of its creator we 
—_ to regard him. Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit—his 

indness of heart, his hearty humour, his strong good sense, 
his ready resources, conciliated to him the regard and respect 
of honest and impartial men. His help and his advice were 
always ready when lesser men would have screened their refusal 
under the plea of professional etiquette ; and, up to the very 
moment of his decease, his active mind was deeply engaged in a 
generous and gratuitous labour of love—advising in that most 
important undertaking, the restoration of the interior of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Indeed, his death at this time, when he was 
gradually retiring from the more active pursuit of his profes- 
sion, was, in one respect, as great a loss as if he had been 
carried off in the height of his more youthful labours. Ata 
moment when the battle of the styles is running the risk of 
creating an odium architectonicum—and when the pernicious 
heresy is blossoming in influential quarters, that the dignity, 
the ornament, and the convenience of a metropolis are no concern 
of a great nation and an Imperial Legislature—we cannot well 
afford to miss the man who, from his position, talents, and age, 
could speak upon architectural questions with somewhat of the 
authority of a Nestor. 


THE MODERN ROUNDHEADS. 


Ba of the most curious peculiarities of the present moment 
is the gradual extinction—chiefly by suicide—of all eccen- 
tric deviators from the general march of opinion. Mr. Mill's 
forebodings of the generation in which he lives must be growing 
gloomier and gloomier. The intellectual stragglers on whose 
irrepressible individuality he founds his hopes of social progress 
are becoming rarer day by day. We seem to be entering upon 
an era of intellectual repose—the resultant of an equilibrium in 
each man’s mind of all the conflicting manias that have hitherto 
vexed the world. Every enthusiasm is being cast down, every 
crooked crotchet is being made straight, and all inequalities are 


disappearing in a general level of indolent common sense. Nine 
ears ago society was adorned by a picturesque variety of opinion. 
Men were keen Protectionists or Free-traders, Democrats or 
Tories, and were ready to stand by the old opinions at any 
hazard, or to carry out the new ones to the utmost limit without 
compromise or delay. The same energetic antagonism prevailed 
in questions of religion. One large portion of the Church was 
enthusiastically s{raining to push a revived ritualism to the utmost 
limits of the existing law, and sometimes a little beyond them ; 
while there was a still larger party eager to cast the others out 
of the Church, and to renew the persecuting laws against the 
Roman Catholics. A very short interval has elapsed, and 
already these vehement opinions seem to have passed away, 
or are only to be traced in the persons of a few indurated and 
unchangeable enthusiasts, who remain like fossils to attest that 
such forms of enthusiasm have existed. The extreme views have 
beaten themselves to pieces in the extravagant efforts and per- 
formances of their principal professors. They have supplied a 
constant succession of Helots, from whose drunken antics society 
has learned. The most ardent admiration of democracy, the 
most frantic appreciation of chasubles, will hardly survive a 
lengthened contemplation of Mr. Bright and Mr. Bryan King. 
The least deserving, and yet the most long-lived of all these 
extravagances, has been the Puritanism of which Lord Shaftes- 
bury is the chosen representative. We may be over-sanguine, 
but we think we can discern that it too is going to follow the 
suicidal example of its competitors, and to perform the “ happy 
despatch” with all the gracefulness of a Japanese statesman. 
Some of the late proceedings of its professors are indicating a 
pedigree which, if it be properly established, will go far to 
deprive them of whatever popular sympathy they have enjoyed. 
As long as they abused priestcraft, patronized the Reformers, 
told racy stories about confession, and resisted that love of fancy 
dress which at one time possessed a minute section of the clergy, 
they could count on the support of numbers whose views on 
Justification and Sabbath-keeping were of the laxest kind. But, 
intoxicated by various successes, they are proceeding to develope 
the positive as well as the negative side of their system, 
and are betraying the fact that, if their pedigree can be 
traced to the Reformers, it undoubtedly passes through 
the Roundheads. Like other revolutionists, they are beginning 
to find that upsetting is a good deal easier than setting up. The 
allies who were hearty enough in giving chase to 4 Seiten 
ritualist become terribly lukewarm when they are asked to en- 
force the gloomy ethics of the snuffling school. Consequently, 
the modern Roundheads are beginning to experience reverses. 
Whether Lord Shaftesbury’s cool attempt to take a hint from 
Laud, and set up a Court of High Commission, will or will not 
result in a reverse, we cannot, of course, absolutely predict. But 
recent divisions show that even the House of Commons is 
beginning to tire of their rule. Sabbatarianism is their great 
shibboleth. ‘Two or three years ago they were able to collect the 
oddest medley of supporters for their favourite austerity. Betters 
from Tattersalls, hunters from Leicestershire, fast elder sons, 
“buttresses, but not pillars of the Church ”—politicians who use 
Sunday for maturing their intrigues, lawyers who use it for over- 
taking their arrears—all streamed into one lobby to express their 
horror of the profanation of a Sabbatical visit to the Museum. 
A similar question was tried again on Monday night, and the 
difference of the result enables us to gauge the diminished pres- 
sure of the Puritanic forces. The question was very much the 
same. Mr. Baines, on behalf of the Dissenters, proposed to close 
the refreshment houses during the whole of Sunday. Now the 
refreshment-houses, unless they take out a public-house license, 
are only likely to be the resort of the quieter sort of people. 
These who drink that they may get drunk will naturally prefer 
to do it at the public-house, where the science of rapid intoxica- 
tion is thoroughly understood. But the holiday-maker, who, 
whatever the piety of his inclinations, must eat and drink in the 
course of a hot afternoon, is the only customer the refreshment- 
sellers are likely to entice. They will hardly attempt a competition 
with the gin-shops, inasmuch as, for the purposes of sheer swilling, 
wine, however strong, will never have a chance against gin. Both 
classes are to be seen abundantly on Sundays. There is the 
drunkard with overflowing pot-house accommodation, and the 
sober holiday-maker, drearily striving to make his heart me 
on ginger-pop. Of the two classes, Mr. Baines obviously thinks 
that the decent Sabbath-breaker is the worst. He proposes no 
Sunday Beer Bill, no English Forbes Mackenzie Act. Having 
before him the choice whether he would coerce the man bent on 
innocent amusement or the man bent on beastly excess, he 
deliberately asked the House of Commons to select the former 
for attack. Of course he was very anxious to keep Sunday 
as a day of rest for the people; but to pass a day in the 
country, away from the haunts of daily toil and the tur. 
moil of a dense population, is not his idea of rest. He 
has his own peculiar definition of rest. It consists, in his 
view, in passing six hours in a close chapel, listening to ex- 
tempore provers and sermons, and reading books of theology 
for the ot 
racter, the House had an ample opportunity of testing by its own 
experience the probable enjoyment attendant on a day devoted 
to the digestion of that species of composition. It had not only 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. Baines and Mr. Ball, who are pro- 
fessionals, but also Mr. Spooner, who is a not unsuccessful ama- 
teur. But under this infliction of pulpit eloquence the Commons 


er six. As the debate was of a very sermonlike cha- _ 
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had a remedy which is denied to those who suffer from it in its 
more i pla sphere. ‘They could cry “ Divide, divide,” as 
soon as they were tired—which they did very liberally and very 
soon. Mr. Baines must have keenly felt the inferiority of the 
Parliamentary arrangement. How vengefully he must have 
wished that he had those impatient listeners sitting under him 
for two hours in the pews of his own submissive Ebenezer! 
Whether it was in consequence, or in spite, of the solemn warn- 
ings they had reeeived, it is difficult to say ; but a large majority 
came to the heretical conclusion that it is not wrong to eat and 
drink on Sundays. 


Having thus sanctioned Sabbatical nutrition, the House pro- 
ceeded on the following night to fill up the measure of its guilt 
by sanctioning a love of art. In vain Mr. Spooner solemnly 
warned them—they would not be warned, and would cry 
“divide.” Arguing, no doubt, from the emotions with which he 
was most familiar, he insisted on the impossibility of men 
studying objects of art in a merely artistic spirit; and 
implored the House with great solemnity not to add this 
to the many national sins which, in spite of all he could 
do, it was constantly committing. It may be questioned 
whether the House eeshed more at Lord Palmerston who 
tried to make them Jaugh, or at Mr. Spooner who tried to make 
them tremble. It was a great occasion for the Premier, who 
confines his Puritanism entirely to Church appointments; and 
he did not allow any immoderate prudery to shackle his airy 
wit. But he put the refutation of Lord Haddo’s proposal into 
ils most conclusive form when he asked him if he was prepared 
to confine his objection to models “wholly unclothed.” A 
Katir’s notion of the ne plus ulira of fashionable attire is satis- 
fied by a cocked hat and a pair of spurs; and in Nubia we 
are told that a pat of butter on the head is accepted as full 
dress. Lord Haddo’s alarms would scarcely be allayed by models 
clothed in this fashion. He will find it a very disagreeable task 
to draw up his detinilion—especially as it will be necessary for 
him, if he would make a really conscientious selection, to inspect 
a series of models in various gradations of attire. And even if 
he succeeds in satisfying himself, it by no means follows that he 
will satisfy his friends. One of his disciples a short time ago 
lifted up his voice against the indecency “of Balmorals, and pro- 
tested that a gown could hardly be considered any protection to 
the susceptibility of male morality, unless it was distended by a 
hoop. Mr. Rochdale Clarke even went so far as to declare him- 
self scahdalized by the naked legs of the statues in the Crystal 
Palace. It will be very difficult to arrive at a settlement, if the 
requirements of decency are to depend on the varying inflam- 
mability of accepted prefessors. 


THE PUBLICANS’ FESTIVAL. 


if is not till the curtain falls that we can fully appreciate the 
hero of the tragedy ; for each stage of his career brings to light 
some unsuspected phase of character, every strange vicissitude 
opens up a wider field for virtuous development, each new emer- 
gency is the signal for a fresh resource. In the same way, we 
must look long and examine carefully if we hope to realize the 
moral significance of a licensed victualler. We approach him 
with a certain awe. Just now he is a prominent figure on the 
stage of public affairs, and he claims at any rate to be no longer 
so grossly misunderstood as has heretofore been his lot. The 
course of politics has hurried him from that sequestered tran- 
quillity in which his modesty loved to lurk—he is no longer 
allowed to do good by stealth and blush to find it fame. A 
sense of duty bids him disclose his efforts for the amelioration of 
his species ; and we have seen him hand in hand with the bene- 
volent tectotaller, making a bold protest against the decrees of 
an iniquitous Legislature and the impending degeneracy of a 
virtuous age. At last we Begin to understand how unfairly he 
has been treated. Was ever mortal the victim of so much 
calumnious misrepresentation ? was ever country so deluded by 
criminal statistics, and judicial homilies on the dangers of the 
tap-room? Father Mathew was a mere fanatic when he cajoted his 
countrymen into the abandonment of whisky toddy; Mr. Gough’s 
orations will henceforward be delivered to empty benches amid 
the echoing solitudes of Exeter Hall. The real publicans, as 
painted by themselves, present a spectacle which no philan- 
thropist can contemplate without emotion. They are to modern 
society what the monks of old were to past generations—a saintly 
crew, but still not impervious to the attractions of a refined con- 
viviality. As they preside over their happy guests, and watch 
the mantling bliss go round their hospitable board, their thoughts 
are wandering far away amid the sublime topics which may 
fitly occupy the philosopher and the moralist. A generous 
optimism renders them pleasingly credulous as to the indefinite 
improvement of the human family. In the full flush of alco- 
holic enthusiasm they scale one speculative height after another, 
and their wide scope of vision embraces spiritual agencies in either 
sense of the term. The trembling hands and livid features are 
owing of course to nothing but a suppressed religious sensibility, 
while, with the versatility characteristic of true genius, they 
range from porter to piety, and revel now in the disquisitions of 
Thomas a Kempis, now in the more material cnjoyments of “ Old 
Tom.” 

Last Tuesday there was a grand banquet at the Crystal 
Palace in honour of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, and the 


occasion seems to have called out in a very attractive manner the 
varied capacities of this interesting class. A rhapsodical intensity 
characterized the proceedings from first to last. Orator suc- 
ceeded to orator; one noble expression was echoed by another ; 
reports were read, subscriptions announced, and compliments 
exchanged, till the assembled publicans must fairly have lost 
their heads, and found themselves translated to the seventh 
heaven of inebriate sentimentality. A new chapter in their 
history is opened before us. Hitherto we have seen them basking 
in the sunshine of well-merited prosperity; the fifly or sixty 
millions which these philanthropists employ in the assiduous 
cultivation of the social graces, are known to produce other 
results, which, from a financial point of view, are eminently satis- 
factory. But even the public-house and the gin palace are not, it 
seems, exempt from the universal lot of a suffering race—even 
licensed victuallers, though the discipline might have seemed 
superfluous, have to pass through the stern discipline of occasional 
adversity. They do not repine, but they prepare with Christian 
fortitude against the rainy day. Even when they fall, they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they serve a moral purpose—they 
feel a melancholy pleasure that the casualties of their own career 
should “testify to the uncertainty of all human affairs.” But 
resignation is not incompatible with prudence; and even in the 
climax of success the cautious publican is nrindful of his latter 
end, and keeps his eye on the possibility of finding refuge for 
his declining years within the walls of the asylum, and thus, if 
we may borrow the expressive language of a feeling contem- 
porary, being “ enabléd to glide down the stream of life in com- 
parative rest and quict.” In the course of the evening the 
chaplain of the institution read a report, in which these pruden- 
tial considerations are taken advantage of with the most 
admirable ingenuity. A dilemma is “ respectfully submitted” by 
the Board, upon one or other of the horns of which no right- 
mizded Victualler could object to impaling himself. The 
prosperous subscriber is reminded that “if his successful 
earcer continue through life, he will have the pleasure of 
reflecting that he has done essential good for others 
who have been less fortunate than himself.” If, on the 
other hand, “in the ebb and flow of life, in the vicissi- 
tudes of all human affairs,” calamity should dog his steps 
—if a defaulting pot-boy should make a too succesful raid upon 
the cash-box—if the iniquitous attractions of a refreshment- 
room should substitute the unhallowed streams of Burgundy 
and Bordeaux for the legitimate beverage of true-born Britons 
—should customers become scarce, and sorrows many—then the 
victim of misfortune will find that he has “ by his subscriptions 
entitled himself to become a candidate for admission into the 
Institution, and so reap, as many present inmates have done, the 
advantage which their contributions were designed to give 
toward the relief of others.” What the chaplain may think of 
the theological worth of such interested benevolence as this, it is 
not for us to conjecture; but we cannot but condole with him 
upon the necessity of acting as mouthpiece for some of the senti- 
ments contained elsewhere in the Report, which seem scarcel 
worthy either of the dignity of his own position, or the intelli- 
gence of the gentlemen over whose spiritual interests he has to 
watch. For instance, though every phase of insolvency 
deserves our commiscration, it seems rather too much to 
describe “‘ sympathy with the unsuccessful brethren of the trade 
of licensed victuallers” as “ one of the best of Christian feelings ;’’ 
and it must have clashed rather distressingly with some generally- 
accepted doctrines as to the propriety of giving alms in secret, to 
have to announce that the Board felt themselves unable to 
“retain within their breasts the fact” that the last time their 
Chairman had visited the Asylum his noble impulses had driven 
-him into the extravagance ot presenting every inmate with one 
shilling—*a generosity which entailed on his firm an obligation 
approaching a sum of 1o/.” Nor, again,*can it have been alto- 
gether gratifying to the moralist to be obliged to attribute the 
success of the Festival, not so much to the spontaneous good- 
fecling of the guests as to the “‘ indirect, but still highly attractive 
fact” of its celebration at the Crystal Palace—a retreat, the 
Report goes on to say, of which our beloved Sovereign and her 
illustrious Consort have been graciously pleased to express their 
approbation. Not to do injustice, however, to the motives of the 
assembled philanthropists, three subsidiary reasons for their attend- 
ance are aftcrwards produced. First, ‘the uncontradictable claims 
the Society makes for support on every well-regulated mind ;”’ next, 
“the activity of the stewards to make those claims known east and 
west, north and south, throughout the land ;” and, last, the distin- 
guished presidency of no less a person than Mr. James Watney, 
jun., “of the ee wet and much-respected firm of Messrs. 
‘lliot, Watney, and Company, brewers, Pimlico.” Thus, it 
will be seen, the gentle promptings of sympathy, the charms 
of local scenery, and the imposing associations of lofty 
names, conspi to throw a halo of glory around the pro- 
ceedings of the day. But there were other elements of 
success. Not the tender emotions only, but the more mas- 
culine virtues found due representation. Among the fourteen 
hundred visitors who crowded around the well-stored tables, was 
to be seen the redoubtable visage of the Champion of England. 
Tom Sayers must, we think, have considered himself in a sort of 
mundane Elysium. To be the observed of all observers amid so 
congenial an assembly—to find himself the cynosure of the ex- 
pectant eyes of thirteen-hundred-and-ninety-nine licensed vic- 


tuallers—to have whole galleries of “ ladies in the*trade” paying 
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that tribute to valour which female loveliness can best bestow— 
all this must have thrown his tap-room triumphs and Stock 
Exchange ovations into the shade, and have made him feel that 
even for a man who has filled three columns of the Times there 
may remain fresh laurels to be gathered and higher pinnacles of 
glory to be scaled. 

But at the brightest banquets the skeleton is too apt to take 
its seat among the guests. Nor were the revellers at the Crystal 
Palace spared that unwelcome visitant. The dark presence of 
care made itself felt amidst all the festivities of the moment. 
“Medio de fonte leporum, surgit amari aliquid’”—even in the 
midst of their rejoicings the Jandlords turn a mournful eye _ 
the Chancellor of the Pxche uer and his hateful measure. Per- 
haps it was well that they should be reminded that they were 
but men, and that unalloyed bliss is among the privileges of 
another world. Unfortunately the Legislature was represented 
on this occasion by a single member, or we might have hoped 
that thoughtless politicians might yet have paused to listen to 
the pathetic language in which the representative of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Protection Society denounced “ what they all felt to 
be one of the most ungracious measures ever introduced into 
Parliament against the interests of a large portion of the com- 
munity.” Perfidy, it appears, has added gall to the cup which 
was already sufliciently bitter. Many so-called friends had been 
false to their word, and swelled the majority which carried the 
Wine- Licenses Bill through its second reading. Still the Protection 
Society is not without its encouragements, and goes about its task 
with a truly missionary spirit. “‘ The feeling displayed throughout 
the country has been most gratifying;” “their brethren in 
Treland” have helped in the good work ; ‘a small committee in 
Whitechapel” has been conspicuously energetic. Meanwhile it 


is a relief to know that, come what may, a licensed victualler is | 


never without a last resource. The angry waves of distress, the 
chill blast of adverse legislation, will but carry him the sooner 
to a safe retreat in the asylum to which he has so often aspired 
and so regularly subscribed. From thence he will look out upon 
the tempests which rock mankind; within all will be peace ; 
he will contemplate with satisfaction the retrospect of an existence 
spent in the cause of humanity—he will 

Review the past, and in the long survey 

See not one hour he could wish away. 
Fancy will reeal each well-loved scene of chastened merriment. 
The grateful fumes of tobacco and brandy will still linger on his 
recollection; a long vista of tipsy customers, trembling wives, 
and starved children will stretch away into the golden past; the 
unctuous pietism of his favourite journal will offer every en- 
couragement for the future; and the happy publican will sink at 


last into an honoured tomb, resignation his prevailing senti- | 


ment, a strict morality his one aspiration, and “ Beer” the last 
sound that trembles on his lips. 


THE CENSUS OF 1861. 
y= David especially sinned in numbering the people is a 


matter which the commentators on Scripture have not made | 
very clear. If his motive was a vainglorious one, and therefore | 


deserved such severe punishment as he received, it may be 
doubted whether any Census is conducted for any other object 
than the satisfaction of registering national improvement. We 
hardly see how taking the national stock, or writing 5 ae ac- 
counts of the people in the annual statement of the Revenue, 
or registering the decennial statistics of the land, should be a 
matter offensive to God; but this much is certain—that, as in 
the parallel case of the Jewish economy, the sins of the rulers are 
visited on the people. If Governments go wrong, the people pay, 
the bill; and a long bill of wrangling, heart-burning, jealousy, 
and contradiction the Census seems to involve. And the worst 
of it is, the national judgment is chronic. We seem to occupy the 
exact period of ten years which intervenes between each Census 
in squabbling over the results of the last national enumeration, 
and in fighting over the prospects of the next; so that it comes 


to this—that we are always to live in statistical hot-water. The | 


fact is, that people want to get more out of the Census than it 
will reasonably bear. Statisticians, speaking generally, may be 
set down as a class who spend their own, and would gladly spend 
every body’s time, in the unprofitable, if pleasant, work of poking 
their noses into other people’s business ; and the Census affords a 


noble opportunity for trotting out the hobby of tables and averages. | 


Unless we are on our guard, life itself will be too short to gratify 
the much-inquiring curiosity of Mr. George Graham and Mr. 
Horace Mann. The Registrar-General, that universal note of 


interrogation—that perpetual Quere—will, unless checked, make | 


the next Census a greater nuisance than the last. Already 
that unslaked and unslakeable thirst after useless knowledve 
which prompts Parliament men to ask for Returns equalling in 
value the number of steps taken by the flea on which Aristophanes 
enlarges, is eager for its appropriate gratification. The religious 
statistics, and the educ tional statistics—which, as it turns out, 
were collected for no other useful purpose than to be the subject- 
matter of a perpetual controversial seton—are, it is said, this year 
to be supplemented by agricultural statistics. Doubtless physio- 


logical statistics will come next, and we shall not be thought, by | 


the gentlemen of Somerset House, to have done our duty in our 


generation unless, in 1861, we are registered, not only as to our 


ages, names, religion, and proficiency in reading, writing and 


arithmetic, but in every conceivable variety of exhaustive and 
cross division of which the human animal is capable. The 
colour of the hair, and the number of teeth, sound or decayed, 
at various ages—the statistics of baldness, and the relative pro- 
portions of the tint of the eyes—the number of those who squint, 
straddle, or stutter—the proportion of miscarriages to marriages 
—the average number of colds caught by the community, cal- 
culated according to the variations of the temperature, and com- 
pared with theregistered observations of Mr. Bishop’s Observatory 
in the Regent’s Nat this, tabulated according to counties, 
would be at least as interesting, and certainly would (which is 
the principal matter) cost as much, and be of as little use, as most 
of Mr. Mann’s elaborate schemata. 


That this is not an exaggerated anticipation of what may be 
expected on the great day of account—when we, and all our 
belongings, our houses and families, wives and children, incomes 
and professions, cats and dogs, actualities and expectations, 
creeds and debts, whatever is between ourselves and our Maker, 
or our bankers, as the case may be—are, each and all, to 
be exposed to Mr. Mann and his percontatorial staff, may be 
understood by glancing over some of the worthless information 
contained in the last Census return. In the Educational statistics, 
“* Appendix to Report ; Illustrative Tables,” Table I. “ divided 
into seventeen classes,” consists of the ‘‘ occupation of children 
under fifteen years of age in England and Wales.” The children of 
course are divided first into male and female, and then again into 
three groups—under five, from five to ten, from ten to fifteen 
years ofage. Ofcourse it is pretended that the tables give an accu- 
rate analysis. There is not, however, a single step in the whole pro- 
cess which does not convey a fallacy. First, the information, if 
obtained, is of no considerable use ; secondly, it is impossible to 
obtain it; thirdly, every item of the particulars is open to 
question as to its accuracy ; and fourthly, the classification sug- 
gests endless disputes and controversies, if the subject were 
worth disputing about. Ex. grat., Mr. Mann tells us that of 
boys from five to ten years of age, he finds, in England and 
Wales, twenty-seven exercising “learned professions.” When 
examined, this list of precocious young philosophers is accounted 
for by classing under “ professions” choristers and 
others employed in churches and chapels.” If it were worth 
while to raise a dispute on such nonsense, we should of course 
inquire what is meant by “ occupation of young children?” Is 
a child occupied in “ buying or selling” who serves ina shop? If 
so, how often must he serve over the counter to be “ occupied ?” 
Is a boy who keeps off crows once a week an “ agricultural 
labourer” or not? Isa girl who weeds the gravel walks “ em- 
ployed in gardening” or not? What is the use—in the enumeration 
of ‘art and mechanic productions,” in “ linked sweetness long 
drawn out,” in Mr. Mann’s analysis—of distinguishing between 
the ‘five female toymakers between the ages of five to ten,” and 
| the “one” young lady of the same mature age “ connected with 
| shows, games, and sports,” who figures in the National Census ? 
| Is this solitary damsel, or the notable fact that there is one little 
girl out of some 18,0c0,000 of people occupied in painting 
_ teetotums, worth the line which des occupies in the National 
Census? Could it be ascertained, we have no doubt that the 
“one” child in England and Wales to whom this place of 
dignity is assigned has cost the country at least five shillings ; 
and this case is by no means the worst of the waste of public 
money occasioned by the Census. 


If it is intended to relieve the Census from the imputation of 
being a costly and worthless job, it will be very much simplified 
on the next occasion. On the coming occasion, at any rate, we trust 
that we may be relieved from Mr. Horace Mann's exceedingly 
uncalled-for essays on things in general with which he thinks 
proper to preface his tables of figures. Other essayists who print 
at the public expense. have lately received some useful checks. 
The School Inspectors, part of whose duty is was to talk annual 
| nonsense about nothing at all, and to be eloquent without 
_ fear of a printer's bill on the sublime and elevating subject of 
| the comparative excellence of the Hogswater playground and 
the Puddlington lavatories, have been informed that it is no 
| longer thought advisable to print more than the useful part of 

their annual ad and a nipping but kindly frost to the genial 
| flow of Mr. Horace Mann’s twaddle oould be no loss to the 
| community. That gentleman’s disquisitions on religious sta- 


tistics, and his somewhat impertinent estimates of the tenets 
of the various *‘ Churches” was usually thought to be rather 
| uncalled for; and we trust to be spared his lucubrations 
in this direction, the value of which may be judged by the 
| fact that he thinks ‘‘the Latter-Day Saints” hold the doctrines of 
“*the prophet Mormon.” Few portions of the last Census have 
| produced more irritation, as was to be expected, than the 
| religious enumeration. It has embittered the feuds between the 

Church and the Sects. Mr. Mann, in whose hands the machinery 
_ was placed, is said to be an active Dissenter, and though there 
_ is not the slightest imputation on his, or anybody else’s, fairness 
| in making the returns, the average strength of denominations is 

not to be ascertained by their attendance at church or meeting- 

house on any given Sunday. KRecriminations and contradictions 
_ have been the sole results of the attempt, in 1851, to get at the 
statistics of religious profession by merely counting noses on a 
~given Sunday. On the last occasion, say the Churchmen, the 

Sunday selected—the micaréme of the Continent, still called 

Mothering Sunday in the country, and on which people usually 
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spend the day in social rather than religious exercises—was 
one very unfavourable to the Church, while, in anticipation 
of the Census, a Dissenting whip was wielded vigorously—Church- 
men, as usual, declining trouble, and Dissenters having resolved, 
after hints from head-quarters, on using the Census for their 
own purposes. This having been the happy result of the last 
attempt at getting at religious statistics, we must make up our 
minds to one of two things in 1861. Either we shall have a 
regular field day on both sides, with whips orthodox and heterodox, 
for Church and Dissent respectively—when the ecclesiastical 
trumpet and sectarian horn will be employed in mustering 
recruits for the services on the unhappy Sunday when noses 
are to be counted, and which certainly will not be given up to 
peace and good-will—or, which the Census Bill now before Parlia- 
ment provides, the enumeration of attendants at the services will 
be dispensed with, and every householder will have to state 
the religious profession of all his inmates. No doubt this is an 
improvement upon the practice of 1851. It will avoid the inde- 
cency of flogging up attendants on public worship for the mere 
sake of swelling a census-table ; but, as it appears, the Dissenters 
are not satisfied with the change. They fear, and no doubt 
they are wise in their apprehensions, that the Gallios generally 
will return themselves as Churchmen ; and, which is undoubtedly 
the fact, the numerical weakness of Dissent will be very dis- 
agreeably proved by the proposed plan. They add—which, how- 
ever, is not the real reason of their objection—that “ many will 
be unable to define their own ecclesiastical position,” and “ would 
render a return in so doubtful a shape as to make it nearly value- 
less.” The difficulty does not strike us as being insuperable. 
The familiar appellation of “ devil dodgers” might sufficiently de- 
scribe Christians unattached ; and, while we quite sympathize 
with the “annoyance caused by answering the questions of 
enumerators”—especially when, like the knife-grinder, people have 
no religious profession to profess—yet we are scarcely prepared 
to acquiesce in the compromise suggested by Lord Palmerston, 
to depart from the practice of 1851 only so tar as to register the 
amount of accommodation instead of the amount of attendance, 
in the Churches and Meeting-houses. This proves nothing ; and, 
as it seems that the only way by which peace can be obtained is 
to prove nothing, we had better ask nothing. If the last 
inquiries did no good, and the proposed inquiries give dissatis- 
faction, let us have no religious statistics at all. As the last 
Census produced irritation, to ask no questions may tend to peace. 
Let the whole religious inquiry be abandoned. Everybody 
knows that we have plenty of divisions, and that the ae tr 
divisions of England love each other much as all religious divisions 
have ever done. It does no good to count noses either way. If 
Churchmen do not like noses counted at church or chapel, and 
if Dissenters do not like noses counted at home, let them not be 
counted at all. Let us give Mr. Mann a holiday, and save the 
expense of printing and the vexation of collecting religious sta- 
tistics which, after all, prove nothing, and only tempt people in 
the name of religion to curse and swear. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


INCE the days of chivalry, mankind have ever taken great 
S delight in contemplating the troubles of beautiful women. 
Romance writers have vied with each other in extolling the com- 
plexions and complicating the calamities of their heroines, and 
painters have ransacked history in quest of ill-used beauties and 
princesses. It is fortunate for the artist whose creations require 
a substratum of fact, that he is in one respect iess circumscribed 
than the writer of romances. It has generally been required of 
the latter that he should ultimately crown suffering innocence 
with prosperity and honour, and deal out justice to- the villains 
of the piece. The painter—fortunately for him—has only to 
consider the passing moment; and, provided his heroine is for 
the time being young, lovely, and utterly wretched, what her end 
may be isa matter of indifference. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the story of Marie Antoinette should have found great favour 
with artists. Her birth, beauty, and misfortunes are unim- 
peachable, and her fate is recent and notorious. Mr. Elmore 
exhibits a picture called “ The Tuileries, 20th June, 1792 ” (159), 
in which this unhappy princess is the principal figure. ‘The 
subject does not appear to us to be a very good one, or is, at 
any rate, not very judiciously treated. The interest of it de- 
pends upon the contrast between the refined and terrified ex- 
pressions of the Royal group on the one hand, and the 
rude and angry countenances of the rebellious mob on the 
other. An appeal, however, to the sympathy which is exciied 
by these violent and melodramatic contrasts is not, it seems 
to us, a very refined expedient; and other incidents might 
easily be found in the history of the French Revolution which 
would touch the feelings of the spectator in a more subtle manner. 
Mr. Elmore has, it is true, appended to the title of his picture in 
the catalogue an anecdote which gives some additional. point to 
the composition. It is, however, clear that in judging a work of 
art we must take it alone, and not bring into consideration such 
ab extra explanations. So soon as this or any other painting is 
removed fri'm the Academy rooms, the spectator will probably 
miss the assistance which the catalogue at present affurds, and 
the painting will have to speak for itself. No one will then 
guess that this composition means so much. Any picture which 
requires an elaborate explanation is, if we are not mistaken, 


necessarily faulty, and a rule might well be passed to ex- 
clude from the catalogue all long notes. Such notes can only 
be wanted to describe a sequence of events, and a painter who 
attempts to represent a sequence forgets the limits of his 
art. The early painters endeavoured to combat this in- 
convenience by depicting on the same canvas the different 
stages of a story; but this clumsy expedient has been long 
abandoned by common consent. The point of the incident 
which Mr. Elmore has selected lies in the effect produced by the 
remonstrances of the young Queen; but this point is precisely 
the part which cannot be rendered in a painting. It was at 
his option to represent the first or the last circumstances of the 
dialogue ; but to show how an angry virago was mollified by a 


touching appeal is beyond his power. Still, as a study of heads . 


representing the various emotions of rage, vulgar merriment, 
dignified resolution, and terror, the painting possesses an interest 
of its own which does not hang upon any extraneous elucidation, 
and the crowd of gazers with which it is commonly surrounded 
bears testimony to the skill which it exhibits. 


The sufferings of the heroine in Mr. Frith’s picture, “ Claude 
Duval” (162), though not so lasting, were probably quite as 
keen as those of Marie Antoinette. The incident which forms 
the subject of this composition is well known. The chivalrous 
highwayman, who lived in times when his calling was ali but an 
honoured profession, stopped a lady's coach in which there was 
a large sum of money, and, taking only a part, allowed her to 
ransom the rest by dancing a measure with him on the heath. 
This is a subject well suited to Mr. Frith’s style, and his picture 
will undoubtedly have great popularity. We must, however, 
am Sipe whether the expression of terror inthe unfortunate lady’s 
uce is quite satisfactorily given. The staring eyes, the open mouth, 
the pallid complexion, are all, it is true, signs of fear ; but they are 
alsosigns of disease and pain, and we suspect thatif this figure were 
viewed by itself, most persons would take it to be that of an 
invalid rather than that of a healthy but terrified woman. Itis, 
however, exceedingly difficult to speak with any degree of assur- 
ance upon this point, for the simple reason that the expression of 
fear is one with which most persons have very little familiarity. 
Fear is, indeed, a sufficiently common emotion, but it is usual 
a very passing emotion; and, what is more to the purpose, it 
rarely happens that when one person is much terrified, his neigh- 
bour is sufficiently at ease to observe accurately the expression 
which is produced. Sir Charles Bell, in his Anatomy of Expres- 
sion in Paintin , draws a distinction between fear and terror 
He says that where a person is simply afraid of some purely 
physical hurt, the expression of the countenance is different from 
that which is seen where the imagination comes into play, and the 
more complicated sensation of terror is felt. The feeling which 
Mr. Frith had to express in this woman's face was clearly of the 
latter kind. The dread which she would experience while 
dancing with the robber would be something more com- 
sloated than the definite fear which a person might feel at 
the prospect of some purely physical pain, such as a burn or a 
blow. Now when this more complicated feeling, which Sir C. 
Bell calls “terror,” occurs, “the inner extremity of the 
eyebrows is,” he tells us, “elevated, and strongly. knit 
by the action of the corrugator; thus producing an expression 
of distracting thought, anxiety, and alarm, and one which does 
not belong to animals.” It is in this particular that the face 
which Mr. Frith has painted appears to us to be defective. He 
has given all the signs of terror except the displacement of the 
eyebrows, which, though elevated, are not affected in the manner 
described above. It is, perhaps, an additional inaccuracy that 
the teeth should be so plainly seen through the parted lips. 
Burke, indeed, as pnt 4 by Bell, says that the expressions of 
pain and fear are idcntical, and that the teeth are clenched under 
the influence of both emotions. This, however, is, according to 
the latter higher authority, decidedly incorrect ; and the teeth, 
as well as the lips, should be parted to express terror. Yet, 
even if it is granted that there is some physiognomical inaccu- 
racy in the principal figure of the composition, it must be ad- 
mitted that the painting is very clever. No one understands 
better than Mr. Frith that a picture must be made to speak for 
itself, and he has worked out all the accessory parts with so 
much skill that the general meaning is intelligible at a glance. 
It would possibly be more in accordance with probability if 
the rest of the troop were simply looking on while their leader 
was engaged in his dance; but, as the subject of the picture 
would then be less obvious, he has doubtless done wisely in 
representing them as busily rifling the carriage of its contents. 

Mr. Dobson exhibits four works which, though they betray a 
tendency to effeminacy of style, are distinguished by the har- 
mony of their colouring. Where figures are enveloped in loose 
drapery it is difficult to decide with confidence upon the accuracy 
of the drawing ; but we suspect that Mr. Dobson is not a perfect 
master of the anatomy of the human figure. In all his pictures 
there seems to us to be a want of proporticn in the forms, and in 
the few instances where the limbs are exp »sed—as, for instance, 
in the feet and legs of the child in the painting called ‘“ Die 
Heimkehr” (81)—the drawing appears to be positively bad. In 
his ‘* Bethlehem” (241) the countenances are insipid and vulgar; 
tie foreheads are too low, and the eyes too wide apart. An 
exaggeration of the interval between the eyes is thought by some 
persons to give a sentimental cast to the countenance; but the 
artifice is a very perilous one, and quite destructive of beauty if 
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pushed too far. The head, called “ Emilie aus Gérwitz” (284), 
is the worse for this trick. Mr. Dobson must beware of in- 
dulging with too little restraint his taste for prettiness. He 
seems to possess, in an unusual degree, the faculty of producing 
pleasing combinations of colour, but will, if he does not take care, 
fall into a vapidly sentimental manner. Mr. Hook’s achieve- 
ments this year fully sustain his reputation. The colouring is as 
vigorous, and more natural, than formerly, and his drawing is less 
liable to adverse criticism. Excellent as his paintings were last 
year, it was impossible toavoid a feeling that the drawing was by no 
means absolutely satisfactory. There was a want of life and truth 
in all his representation of active exertion. The drawing of the 
two figures in his picture this year, which is described as “ Whose 
Bread is on the Waters” (22), shows a great advance in this 
respect, and leaves nothing to bedesired. The colouring of this, 
and of his three other paintings, is of a simpler and soberer kind 
than that which he has usually employed, and is in excellent 
keeping with the peaceful sentiment of such subjects. “The 
Valley on the Moor” (301), will again remind Mr. Took’s 
admirers that his powers are not limited to the execution of 
waves and fishing-boats. Mr. Goodall is the most ambitious 
colourist of this year’s exhibitors. His ‘“ Early Morning in the 
Wilderness of Shur” (295), represents a Sheikh addressing his 
tribe as they break up their encampment on the shores of the 
Red Sea. - The colouring of the piece is rich, lustrous, and 
harmonious, and is evidently in some measure based upon the 
style of the Venetian school. We are not sure whether Mr. 
Goodall does not use a little too freely the favourite modern 
artifice of lighting up by the help of patches of emerald green ; 
but he has undoubtedly produced a very striking work. Mr. 
Phillip must have felt a sense of relief when his “ Marriage of the 
Princess Royal” (58) was at last accomplished. It is difficult io 
imagine any subject which could test so severcly a painter’s powers, 
nor is it easy to conceive that the ordeal could be passed more 
triumphantly than it has been by Mr. Phillip. He has long 
been distinguished as the most successful living painter of rich 
draperies, and his faculty in this respect has here stood him in 
good stead; but he has, in addition to this, all the higher art 
which is wanted for the skilful arrangement of groups and the 
subtle graduation of light and shade. It required no common 
genius thus to preserve the splendour and, at the same time, 
disguise the formality of a Court ceremonial. Besides this, Mr. 
Phillip exhibits his diploma work, deposited in the Academy on 
his election as Academician. This latter, of which the title is 
“« Prayer” (168), is a representation of a Spanish peasant-woman 
in an attitude of devotion. This, like his larger work, has met 
with well-merited admiration. The simplicity of the principal 
figure is brought into relief by the more artificial attitude and 
dress of a second figure in the background, and any suspicion of 
hackneyed sentiment is thus judiciously avoided. The second 
figure is thrown into the shade, so as to prevent any interference 
with the due prominence of the true subject of the painting ; and 
its presence, at the same time, serves to explain that the scene is 
laid in a church, and thus gives an air of probability to the whole. 
The execution of the painting is thoroughly good, and the face 
of the woman ageel in prayer is true and unaffected. Her 
suffused and up-turned eye is full of expression. It is seldom 
that a painter exhibits two works so different and yet so equally 
excellent as these. 
(To be continued.) 


DON GIOVANNI AT THE TWO OPERA HOUSES. 


ON GIOVANNI at both Opera Houses on the same 

evening, and four times given in London within a fortnight, 
speaks well for the taste both of managers and public. Indeed, 
altogether, this season a marked improvement may be observed 
in the quality of the entertainment provided by the great ope- 
ratic establishments. The Verdi mania seems happily to have 
somewhat abated, and room has consequently been left for 
works of more legitimate merit. At Covent Garden, Dinorah, 
Fidelio, Fra Diavolo, Il Barbicre, and Don Giovanni—all master- 
pieces in their several styles—have been given, and we are 
promised Rossini’s delightful La Gazza Ladra next weck for the 
much desideratedappearanceof Madlle. Nantier Didiée. Mr.Smith, 
too, has acted up to the promises contained in his propectus ; and 
although, with the exception of Dou Giovanni and Otello, the 
quality of his programmes has not becn of quite so elevated a 
cast as at the rival house, we have such works as Semiramide, 
Oberon, and Fidelio to look forward to. On the present occasion, 
we propose to devote some little space to a notice of the perfor- 
mance of Mozart’s chef-d’auvre at Ter Majesty’s and Covent 
Garden Theatres respectively. We take the former first, that 
being the order in which we were able to visit the two houses. The 
important variations in the cast at Her Majesty’s Theatre from 
that of Drury Lane last season are the appearance of Madame 
Borghi Mamo as Zerlina, the substitution of Signor Everardi for 
Badiali in the part of the hero, and that of Signor Vialetti for 
Marini as Leporello. Donna Anna and Don Oittavio were, as was 
the case last year at Drury Lane, and the preceding season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, given to Madlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini 
respectively ; and Madlle. Vaneri still retains the réle of Donna 
Elvira. Don Giovanni is confessedly a character requiring such 
extraordinary qualifications, both vocal and histrionic, that a 
thoroughly satisfactory “ presentment” of Mozart's libertine hero 


is the greatest rarity in the chronicles of operatic performances ; 
and, indeed, since the time of Tamburini—upon the merits of whose 
admirable impersonation all musicians and critics are agreed— 
although many have tried the part, no one has achieved more than 
a respectable mediocrity. Signor Mario’s performance is altogether 
of so exceptional a nature, and characterized by such necessary 
mutilation of the score, that, in spite of his finished singing, and 
still more finished acting, it cannot legitimately be regarded as 
more than a mere expedient to fill a very unfortunate gap in the 
organization of Mr. Gye’s company. It will not, then, be sur- 
prising if we are not able to give unqualified commendation to 
Signor Everardi’s performance. We can, nevertheless, honestly 
praise it as of more than average excellence. His demeanour on 
the stage is easy and gentlemanlike, and his singing careful and 
intelligent. His voice, however, is somewhat wanting in rich- 
ness and fluency, which, indeed, are the very qualities which 
would render his delineation all that could be desired. Without 
descending into minute particulars, we may instance his rendering 
of “La ci darem,” of the serenade, and of the last scene with 
the statue, as very meritorious performances—the two former 
quite deserving the encores which they obtained. Madame Borghi 
Mamo, as might be expected, makes an admirable Zerlina, 
and sings “ Batti Batti,” and “ Vedrai Carino” most charmingly. 
Signor Vialetti’s somewhat hard voice is scarcely adequate to 
giving a satisfactory interpretation of the character of Leporello, 
which also requires a more easy and genial flow of humour than he 
seems capable of infusing into the part. If we do not enlarge 
upon the Donna Anna of Madile. Titiens and the Ottavio of 
Signor Giuglini, it is because their merits are so well known as 
to render minute description superfluous. ‘The lady’s delivery 
of the recifative, when she discovers Don Giovanni to be the 
murderer of her father, and in particular of the words, “ Quegli 
é il carnefice del padre mio!” is truly magnificent, and her 
success in cach of the splendid airs, “Or sai chi l’onore,” and 
“Non mi dir,” was as great as ever. Nor can her admirably 
musicianlike and effective singing in all the various concerted 
pieces be too highly eulogized. The “Il mio tesoro” and 
“Dalla sua pace” of Signor Giuglini are perfect specimens of 
expressive singing; and it is to be regretted that he should so 
unnecessarily alter the text in the former song by the substitu- 
tion of passages of his own for those of Mozart, which he is 
perfectly capable of executing. 

Of Madlle. Vaneri we are sorry not to be able to speak,in 
terms of such unqualified commendation. Although she possesses 
considerable power of voice and a sufficient amount of mechanical 
facility, the quality of her notes has a very decided tendency to 
harshness, and an uncertainty of intonation further interferes 
most unfortunately with the effect of her performance. A very 
judicious alteration was on Thursday night made in the cast by the 
substitution of Signor Aldighieri, an excellent barytone, for a 
tenor—Signor Mercuriali, who, strange to say, essayed the part 
of Masetto when we heard the opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on the occasion of its first being performed this season. The 
opera, musically speaking, was as a whole very effectively per- 
formed. The magnificent jinale to the first act was, in par- 
ticular, capitally given by the chorus and principals, and the 
band throughout displayed signs of very great improvement 
since the commencement of the season. The scenery, it must 
be remarked, is rather shabby, which surely ought not to be 
the case with an opera which is perhaps the most certain 
attraction in the repertoire. Mr. Smith is rather too much 
inclined to be content with trusting to the attractions of a 
first-rate staff of principal vocalists—with the adjuncts, it is 
true, of an excellent band and chorus—and is possibly assisted 
somewhat by the prestige of locality; but he is, it must be 
acknowledged, too neglectful of many of the minor details 
which are absolutely necessary to anything like perfection of 
performance. The policy of the other house is, and has for 
some years been, essentially different ; and the result is an air 
of finish and completeness such as has seldom been attained. 


At Covent Garden, an unfortunate necessity has occasioned the 
substitution of a tenor for the legitimate voice, a barytone, in the 
part of Don Giovanni himself. On this arrangement, however, 
we have already taken occasion to animadvert somewhat strongly, 
which having done, we have little else but praise to award. Signor 
Mario’s conception and interpretation of the character of the 
Spanish nobleman is, histrionically speaking, almost absolute per- 
fection. It is impossible, indeed, to conceive anything more 
admirable than his demeanour throughout—his easy familiarit 
with Leporello, his insinuating persuasiveness in his scenes wit 
Zerlina, or the air of half-defiant half-surprised audacity with 
which he meets the statue. From first to last his bearing is 
that of a polished high-bred gentleman, which, to judge from 
its rarity on the stage, is a most difficult character to portray— 
one, nevertheless, absolutely essential to a successful deli- 
neation of Don Giovanni. The features of novelty in the 
cast are the Zerlinaof Madame Penco and the Elvira of Madlle. 
Csillag. We have seldom seen a better Zerlina than the former 
lady, who has improved materially in our estimation since last 
year. Her duet with Signor Mario, ‘La ci darem,” was full of 
grace, and in excellent taste, altogether meriting the applause 
and the encore it obtained. The effect in the quick movement, 
however, is completely ruined by the inversion of the parts, 
Signor Mario singing the upper instead of the lower line.. We 
must take some exception to the time at which Madame Penco 
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takes the allegro movement of “ Batti Batti,” which we cannot 
but think certainly too slow, and which robs it of much of its 
sparkle and brilliancy. Her greatest success, however, was in 
“ Vedrai Carino,” which she sang with charming expression and 
delicacy, and which was unanimously redemanded. 

Madlle. Csillag seemed at the commencement of the opera to 
be suffering froma severe cold, and we were consequently, after 
the favourable impression of her powers derived from Fidelio, 
a little disappointed by her delivery of the two airs in the first 
act, “ Ah cht mi dice,” and “ Mi tradi,” the florid passages of 
which latter seemed rather to overtask her capabilitics. As the 
evening progressed, however, great improvement was manifest. 
In the trio of masks “ Protegga il giusto Cielo,” she proved herself 
extremely effective, as also in the lovely trio at the window, “ Ah 
taci, ingiusto core ;” as again in the glorious sestet “ Sola sola.” 
Best of all perhaps was her last scene with Don Giovanni, where 
she urges him to repentance, which she declaimed with genuine 
feeling and energy. Her acting throughout was of a very high 
order of merit, as might be expected from the intelligence and 
dramatic power which she has already shown herself to possess 
by her impersonation of Leonora, in Beethoven’s Fidelio. She 
is doubtless a valuable acquisition to the Theatre. 

Madame Grisi is as impressive as ever in her reading of the 
character of Donna Anna, and her beautiful style of singing is 
still not to be surpassed. That her voice, however, should 
evince symptoms of decay is not surprising, after a continuous 
career of some eight and twenty years; and we can only 
wonder that time and severe work should have produced so 
small an effect for evil. ‘Il mio tesoro” from such a voice as 
Signor Gardoni’s must always be welcome, although, like Signor 
Giuglini, he makes some alterations, which we do not think im- 
provements, in the text. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
the Leporello of Signor Ronconi is instinct with genius, inimitable 
for its original quaint humour, and only in any degree within 
the pale of criticism from a certain physical defect either of ear 
or voice which so often unfortunately interferes with accuracy of 
intonation. ‘Tagliafico is the best Commandatore we know, and 
in the terrible finale, which is as mighty an inspiration as is to 
be found in the whole range of musical composition, his rich and 
powerful voice was admirably effective. The band throughout, 
it is almost needless to say, was faultless—the mise en scene, and 
especially the grouping and action at the end of the first act, 
excellent—and every necessary adjunct in perfect taste and 
keeping. We may add, perhaps, that the four airs, “ Ah fuggi 
il traditor,” “ Dalla sua pace,” ‘‘ Ho Capito,” and ‘“‘ Non mi dir,” 
which are all given at Her Majesty’s Theatre, are omitted at 
Covent Garden, owing doubtless to the late hour at which the 
performance commences. 


REVIEWS. 


CASTLE RICHMOND.* 
M* TROLLOPE is in the position of a man who, after 


becoming the father of an enormous family in a very short 
time, takes at last to having twins. For some years past he has 
written at least a novel a year; and now, whilst publishing one 
story in the Cornhill Magazine, he brings out another indepen- 
dently of it at the same time. Castle Richmond is an Irish 
story. It tells how there was in the south-west of Ireland, in 
the famine year, a certain rich family of Fitzgeralds, the eldest 
son of which was named Herbert. There was also a distant 
connexion of the family, called Owen Fitzgerald, a young 
bachelor, who lived by himself on a small property near his 
rich cousins; whilst not far off dwelt the Dowager Countess of 
Desmond, mother of the Earl of Desmond, an Eton boy, and of 
his sister, Lady Clara, an exquisitely beautiful young lady. 
Lady Desmond, who is thirty-eight years of age, falls in love 
with Owen Fitagerald, who is three-and-twenty. Owen Fitz- 
gerald falls in love with Clara Desmond, who is sixteen, and gets 
from her a sort of engagement, on the fulfilment of which Lady 
Desmond puts a veto. A year afterwards Clara Desmond falls 
in love with Herbert Fitzgerald, and is engaged to him. Owen 
makes a great scene about it ; and Clara is inclined to think that 
on the whole she likes Owen, though she keeps her word to 
Herbert. Two villains appear, of whom the elder turns out to be 
a former husband, supposed to have been dead, of Lady Fitz- 
gerald, the mother of Herbert. Of course, on the first hint of 
his existence, the reader knows that towards the end of the book 
a wife paramount will turn up to trump his marriage, and produce 
a happy catastrophe. They get money from old Sir Thomas 
Fitzgerald, and finally bully him to death, though he tells his 
wife and son the history before he dies. Herbert appearing 
to be illegitimate, Owen becomes heir in tail to the property. 
Lady Desmond hereupon wishes her daughter to break with 
Herbert and take up with Owen, but her lover's misfortunes 
act upon her in an inverse direction. She falls passionately in 
love with Herbert, and tells Owen that she will love him as a 
sister, if that will be of any use, but he thinks it will not. At 
this point the wife paramount turns up, and Lady Fitzgerald finds 
that she really was her husband’s wife. Herbert comes back to 


* Castle Richmond: a Novel, By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman 
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his property after a few weeks interregnum, and marries Clara, 
whilst Lady Desmond tells Owen of her love for him, and he bids 
her good-bye. This is the pith of the three volumes in so far as they 
are a novel, but a good deal of disquisition is interwoven about 
the Irish famine and the measures of relief taken at the time by 
the Government, on the one side, and charitable persons on the 
spot on the other. Mr. Trollope saw a good deal of what passed 
on that occasion, and by giving his hero a large estate in the 
midst of the district where the famine was most severe, and a 
strong inclination to erect soup-kitchens on it, he contrives to 
introduce ae enough a considerable amount of bis ex- 
perience, without falling into quite so many episodes and stray 
pamphlets as usually characterize his tales. 

Castle Richmond is not the least like an old-fashioned Irish 
novel. The people are very like English people in everything, 
except the accident of the famine; and the story itself, as may be 
inferred from the sketch of its contents given above, is almost 
what may be called a commonform story. ‘The only incidents 
in it which are at all individual or characteristic are the half 
rivalry of the mother and daughter, and the daughter’s struggle 
of feeling between her two lovers, which is converted into 

assionate love for the one whom she liked least by the fact of 
his unexpected accession of poverty. There is also a certain 
freshness in the intensity and durability of passion felt by Owen. 
The rivalry between the mother and daughter is not a pleasant 
subject, nor is it easy to understand why it should be introduced, 
except indeed upon the principle that a man must get desperately 
es of inventing a new exquisitely attractive girl every year, 
and devising a distinct piece of lovemaking for her. It is 
intelligible enough that under such a pressure the mind 
should be compelled to turn to monstrosities, but such 
expedients are unpleasant to the reader, and cannot be 
justified by any principle of artistic propriety. The young 
lady's inconsistency is a more legitimate device for distinguish- 
ing this particular slice of cake from the others in the 
same plate, and it is worked out with a good deal of ingenuity, 
especially as Mr. Trollope obviously prefers, and means his 
readers to prefer, the lover who is rejected to the one who is 
accepted. Ko doubt it is a novelty to put the unromantic man 
into the romantic situation, and so divert the lady’s romance 
to the unromantic lover. The remark which the whole fabric 
of the story suggests is, that Mr. Trollope has reached the 
stage in which he may justly claim the character of an ex- 
cellert literary workman (though the style of his workman- 
ship is certainly open to some criticism) but that he has also 
arrived at the point when he makes a novel just as he might 
make a pair of shoes, with a certain workmanlike satisfaction in 
turning out a good article, but with little of the freshness and zest 
which marked his earlier productions. The double bigamy artifice 
is an illustration of this. He brings it in openly and in a 
thoroughly businesslike way, but with as perfect a consciousness 
that he is going through a form as a lawyer feels when he puts 
in the usual covenants for title at the end of a conveyance. The 
legal simile suggests the observation that, according to his in- 
variable habit, Mr. Trollope introduces a certain quantity of law, 
both civil and criminal, into his story. This time, however—yield- 
ing in some degree, let us hope, to the repeated representations 
addressed to him in this journal—he has contrived to get it sub- 
stantially right. He need not, however, have antedated Sir John 
Stuart’s elevation to the bench. He was not made Vice-Chan- 
cellor till long after 1847. 

Perhaps the most curious part of the book is that which re- 
lates to the Irish famine. It is impossible not to feel that that 
was the part of it about which Mr. Trollope really cared, but 
that, as he had to get a novel out of it, he was in duty bound to 
mix upa hash of Desmonds and Fitzgeralds with the Indian 
meal on which his mind was fixed as he wrote. He really does 
know something, and really has something to say, upon this sub- 
ject; and as a shoemaker who had served in the army might go 
on talking about his campaigns all the while that he was stitch- 
ing away at the boot on his lap, Mr. Trollope constantly chats 
about the famine whilst he is making his novel. He has far more 
businesslike habits of thought, anda much fairer and more sen- 
sible mind than the great majority of popular novelists, so that 
what he does say upon the subject gives his readers cause to 
regret that he did not leave the loves of the mother, daughter, 
and two cousins unrecorded, to tell the world something more of 
what Mr. Trollope saw of Ireland in 1847, and afterwards, when 
pestilence and emigration had concluded that purgation of the 
country which famine began. It is of course impossible to per- 
suade him to give up a pei which he appears to have 
adopted on principle, fut the milk and the water really should 
be in separate pails. Pastry and*roast-beef should not be served 
on the same plate. The roast-beef is far the better thing of the 
two, but, if possible, let us have it neat. 

Another point on which Mr. Trollope is obviously determined 
to preach to mankind, in season and out of season, 18 the duty of 
falling passionately in love, and of marrying without regard to. 
money. Several eminent novelists, of whom he is one, are dread- 
fully in earnest upon that point. Mr. Trollope is certainly not 
flippant or insolent, but he likes a laugh, and will laugh at most 
things, but not at falling in love. Get up a consuming passion 
for some one or other, and gratify it at all risks, are the great 
commandments on which hang all his novels. One would have 
thought that of all the willing horses in the world there was 
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unsatisfactory, for, not to mention the circumstance that they 
always arrange their facts to suit their principles, they have no 
real principles about the matter at all. They have nothing but 
feelings, which are always violent, and hardly ever under control. 

Mr. Trollope, like many other writers at the present day, has 
the queerest hankering after theology, and he displays it in a 
series of what may be called secondary commonplaces, which 
would be better away. A commonplace is something which every 
one says—a secondary commonplace is the answer which those who 
go far enough giveto the original commonplace. Thus, for example, 
it was a commonplace to speak of the Irish famine as a judgment, 
and to add that people ought to pray that it might be averted. 
It was a secondary commonplace to answer that it was not a judg- 
ment, and that, if it was, it was a right one, and that men ought 
not to try to avert it; and to this might be added the common- 
places about the Divine laws of health and prudence, and their 
sanctions, by referring to which, in connexion with the cholera, 
Lord Palmerston so grievously scandalized the Scotch. Mr. 
Trollope parades all this matter through several paragraphs, as 
if he thought it was a novel observation. He ought either to 
have indicated that he assumed its truth, which he might have 
done in two words, or to have thought the matter out, which he 
would not have done in ten years ; but miniature sermons, which 
are certainly not new, and very probably not irue, area vexation 
to the spirit. In his last, or, it may have been, his penultimate 
novel, Mr. Trollope preached in the same way about the resur- 
rection of the body. He had better let the Creed alone. 

It would be unjust not to say, though it is a matter of course, 
that Castle Richmond, being written by Mr. Trollope, is very 
clever and amusing. It is needless to explain its merits. They 
are the same as those of his other novels. One small special 
defect may be worth mention. He writes very bad slang. 
certain Aby Mollett is introduced, who, by way of talking 
Cockney, is always made to omit every initial 4, and prefix a 
superfluous one to all words beginning with vowels. No Cockney 
really does this. He omits twenty aspirates for one that he 
inserts; and indeed, except when he speaks under excitement, 
he hardly ever introduces one. The reason obviously is, that 
aspiration is an effort, so that there is an inducement to dispense 
with it but none to increase it, unless extra emphasis is gy 
Hardly any one,-we may add, can spell dialects properly. A 
man must be bred in the constant use of them to speak them 
properly. Mr. Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Mr. Thackeray, and half 
a dozen other novelists combined, would never spell the word 
“work” so as to represent the pronunciation of a Lincolnshire 
labourer; yet the sound has nothing very peculiar or marked 
about it. 


MARSH’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 


HIS volume derives a certain extraneous interest from its 
American origin, as it is well worth our while to see what 
forms our common language assumesin the great English colony in 
the West, and what views of its past history and future pros- 
ects are taken by an American philologist. But Mr. Marsh’s 
, parse are also very far from being void of intrinsic merit. 
We can truly say, what it is really a good deal to say, that we 
thought better of the book as we went on. Mr. Marsh has clear] 
travelled a good deal, read a good deal, and thouglit a good deal. 
His lectures must have been exceedingly valuable, and, we should 
think, exceedingly novel, to the academic class to whom they 
were delivered; and they contain a good many hints whic 
may be useful to more advanced scholars than the “ Post- 
Graduates” (which, we suppose, means Bachelors) of Columbia 
College. Mr. Marsh speaks with that hearty earnestness which 
is so characteristic of the better class of his nation, and which, 
though it sometimes takes rather grotesque forms, always com- 
mands our good will. He evident ong only understands, but 
loves, his subject; he is zealous about it, and ready to take 
some trouble on its behalf. English scholarship is apt to be 
something too refined and fastidious—to shut itself up in a sort 
of exclusive dilettantism. Mr. Marsh’s philology is of a practical, 
work-day kind. His conclusions are not mere abstract truths— 
they are in his eyes almost moral duties which he inculeates 
with something of the’warmth of a preacher. 

Mr. Marsh is, we think, stronger in the literary than in the 
strictly scientific portion of his subject. In fact, he occupies 
pretty much the same ground which Dean Trench does among 
ourselves. The more enlarged philology is not so much the 
strong point of either as the later history of the language and its 

“comparison with other modern languages. Mr. Marsh has 
evidently given much careful study to Old-English and the other 
Teutonic dialects, but he does not bring out the results in a very 
scientific manner, and he gives hardly any illustrations at all from 
the other Arian languages. We do not know anything of the 
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line of study pursued in Columbia College; but certainly an 
Oxford or Cambridge professor would have drawn more fully 
upon the cognate tongues of Greece and Italy. On the other 
hand, it is very creditable to Mr. Marsh’s audience if any 
large part of them could follow him in his Teutonic scholar- 
ship, which we certainly fear but a small proportion of an Oxford 
audience could have done. But, considering that Greek and 
Teutonic are, after all, kindred tongues, it is highly desirable 
always to put their kindred character ay forward, and 
to give neither any monopoly over the other. Mr. Marsh is 
clearly a classical scholar himself; and we hope the Post-Graduates 
of Columbia College would not have been frightened at a little 
more Greek. 


The earliest part of Mr. Marsh’s book—his discussions about 
philology, and what he calls “ linguistics”—struck us as rather 
too abstract and metaphysical. They also bring out some defects 
of style more strongly than any other part. We cannot congra- 
tulate Mr. Marsh on being himself the great sublime he draws. 
Teutonic enough in theory, he Latinizes terribly in practice. 
Latinize, indeed, we all must, more or less, especially when deal- 
ing with any subject at all scientific or technical; but Mr. Marsh 
often altogether loses sight of simplicity, and is carried away ina 
mass of long and hardly intelligible words. Among many which, 
to us at least, are, like Euripides’ gods, a xéupa xawey, stands 
pre-eminently forward Mr. Marsh's favourite phrase of “the 
Anglican tongue.” On this side of the Atlantic we are so accus- 
tomed to use the form “Anglican” purely in an ecclesiastical 
sense, that “the Anglican tongs” woudl seem at first sightto mean 
not any national language, but the technical dialect of a decorous 
orthodoxy. Mr. Marsh, more than once, complains bitterly of 
the tyranny of printers. We hope it is the printer's fault, 
that, throughout his volume, when words are divided between 
two lines they are constantly divided wrongly. We hope that 
it is the printer, too, who has forced Mr. Marsh into the American 
fashion of spelling all words which end in “ our,” with “ or’’ 
only. The needless Latinism of “* honor” and “ labor” disguises 
the fact that the words came to us through the French, while 
“neighbor,” “ armor,” “ succor” are mere blunders. ‘‘ Neighbour” 
comes nearer to ‘‘ neahbtr” than the newfangled form; ‘“ armour” 
should strictly be “ armure,” but “armor” is further off still; 
while the « in ‘“succour” preserves a remembrance of 
*‘suecurrere,” which is quite lost in ‘* succor.” 

We have another small quarrel to fight out with Mr. Marsh. 
The strange custom of calling all Englishmen, before 1066, 
Saxons—that is, of using the language of Welshmen or High- 
landers, not that of the men themselves—is so all but universal 
that we do not think of stopping to rebuke everybody who falls 
into it. But we do feel inclined to kick when we find Mr. Marsh 
protesting against the right name. Whatever was the exact 
nature of the various Teutonic settlements in Britain—whether 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes of the Chronicle, or anythin 
else—the nation, as soon as it became a united nation, calle 
itself English. The title ‘‘ King of the Anglo-Saxons” is common 
enough, but that means King of the Angles and Saxons, not, as 
people strangely think, only of the Saxonsin England. The word 
Anglo-Saxon (in this sense) is often convenient, but ‘ Saxon” 
alone, to express the whole people, is simply a mistake. This 
custom makes people think of “the Saxons” as something 
quite different from ‘* Englishmen”—something more analogous 
to ‘the Britons,” if, indeed, “the Britons” are not thought, 
rather than “the Saxons,” to be our own forefathers. People 
will never have clear notions of English history till we all 
learn to follow Dr. Guest in using the word ‘‘ English” to express 
the Teutonic conquerors of Britain from the very beginning. 
One often hears such an expression as an English word being 
“ derived from the Saxon’”—as if “ Saxon” were something quite 
different, from which English words can be “ derived,” as they 
are from Latin. The received nomenclature calls our language 
** Anglo-Saxon” as long as it is clearly unintelligible to a modern 
reader—* English” as soon as it begins to be intelligible—the 
transitional period being called “‘ Semi-Saxon,’,which we look on 
as the most foolish name to be found in any scientific nomen- 
clature. Now, the people who spoke the ieoneens called it 
“ English,” as far as we can go back. The natural name to dis- 
tinguish the earliest form, now no longer inteiligible, is “ Old- 
English,” just like “ Alt-Deutsch,” “ Old-French,” “ Old-Norse,” 
and so forth. ‘To call one stage “Saxon,” or even “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” and another “ English,” would imply that a new language 
supplanted an older, instead of a later form being developed out 
ofan older. Mr. Marsh’s objection that “‘ Anglo-Saxon” is not 
now intelligible proves nothing—no language in a similarly early 
stage remains so anywhere. Nor does it make any difference 
that our actual vocabulary is so largely Romance, not Teutonie. 
No one has shown more clearly than Mr. Marsh himself how 
mere an infusion the Romance element is, after all. The grammar 
is Teutonic, and so are all those words without which we cannot get 
on at all. That is, you may write on for some while, on subjects 
which allow it, and not use a single Romance word; while it is 
impossible to put together the shortest grammatical sentence out 
of Romance words only. This fact clearly shows that ‘Teutonic 
and Latin are not co-equal elements in modern English, but that 
the Latin words are mere immigrants, mere naturalized strangers, 
however important in mere number. It shows, also, that the 
relation between English and ‘ Anglo-Saxon” is different from, 


and closer than, that between the Romance and Latin. 
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Our grammar is still Teutonic; but the French grammar is not 
Latin. The Latin element in French comes out much more 
strongly in the vocabulary than in the construction. 

Going on further through the book, we generally find each 
chapter containing many sensible remarks, and much curious and 
often novel information. Mr. Marsh takes a good deal of trouble 
in pointing out errors and vulgarisms in common use, especiall 
such as have recently crept in. Sometimes they strike us as suc 
mere vulgarisms that it was hardly worth while to notice them. 
But we doubt not that the state of American society may make 
many cautions needful there which are hardly wanted here ; and, 
in any case, it is a fault on the right side. Whena leader of Oppo- 
sition complains that a bill ‘ contains no allusion” to this or that 
subject (fancy the Licinian Law “containing an allusion” toa 
plebeian consulship), and when the Speaker himself is reported— 
we trust, falsely, but that he should be even falsely reported is a 
sign of the times—to have told an hon. member that he must not 
“allude to another hon. member by name,” in such a state of things 
as this hardly any warning can be deemed superfluous. Mr. Marsh 
censures, as contrary to usage, a new fashion of saying, ‘‘ I com- 
mence to build,” instead of “ I commence building.” But why 
“commence” at all? Why not “ begin,” in plain English? In 
another place he censures, and seemingly with good reason, what 
he calls a “ neologism” (by which he means a fashion introduced 
by way of supposed special accuracy)—namely, the fashion of 
saying “the house is being built,” instead of ‘the house is 
building.” The purists, it seems, quarrel with this Jast phrase, 
as using an active participle in a passive sense. But, in truth, as 
Mr. Marsh shows, “ building,” in this phrase, is not a participle 
at all, but a verbal noun. ‘The old form is, ‘the house is i» (or 
rather on) wunger of of which we have a trace in the now vulgar 
pronunciation, “the house is a building ;” just as, in our version 
of the New Testament, “ the ark was a pre aring,” and, in the 
old carol, “ when Joseph was a walking.” ‘‘ Ing”’ is strictly not a 
participial form at all. The true participle ends in “ and,” hke the 
German “ end”—a form which is perhaps hardly quite obsolete in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Marsh has some very good remarks on the influence of 
printing, both on spelling and pronunciation. The introduction 
of printing at first did a good deal to unsettle our system of 
spelling. Compositors were ignorant. They spelled anyhow—they 
put in or left out letters to make a line longer or shorter. Hence, 
to agreat extent, the perfectly wild spelling of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, while ae earlier we had a comparatively uniform 
and consistent system. Latterly, as Mr. Marsh rather pathetically 
complains, the compositor has begun to play the tyrant. He 
chooses some dictionary or other, very often a bad one, and will 
let nobody spell differently from its standard. Our spelling, 
therefore, gets fixed; and, in many cases, it is fixed right, that 
is, nearer to its etymology than it stood in the anarchy of the 
sixteenth century. But, in some cases, it is fixed wrong. Would 
any man venture to spell “the jingle of endings” any way but 
“rhyme?” Yet the % and y have got in solely from a quite 
false notion that the sana | comes from the Greek puOpds. 
Rim,” “reim” is a good Teutonic word, and, accord- 
ing to analogy, should in modern English be written rime. We 
remember once, in the boldness of youth, spelling it so, but, as 
it came back on our proof ¢ime, we did not run the risk again. 
If an 4 is wanted anywhere, it should rather be given to rime, in 
the sense of hoar-frost, whose Old-!*nglish form is “hrim.” In 
short, the spelling “‘rhyme” is just as bad as the spelling 
“abhominable,” which has happily gone out of fashion, but 
which once existed under the notion that the word had some- 
thing to do with homo. Mr. Marsh, while on this subject, might 
have mentioned the tyranny which now-a-days obliges us to write 
the unpronounceable “ judgment” for “ judgement,” and the new 
Imperial-Parisian importations of “ civilise,” “civilisation,” and 
sometimes even “ baptise.” In some cases, an affectation of pre- 
cision by printers has permanently changed the spelling, some- 
times even the pronunciation. “ Subject,” “‘ perfect,” “ debt,” 
“‘ doubt,” are all words derived from the French, and were 
formerly written without the ¢ and the 6, which in French are 
silent. But when people began to see that, though immediately 
from the French, they were originally from the Latin, ac anda 
b were put in. The c has got to be not only written but sounded; 
but the 8 in ‘“‘debt” and “doubt” is still silent, because it is 
almost impossible to pronounce it. In like sort (though the form 
“ Henri” always co-existed), the spelling ‘‘ Harry,” the nearest 
speveem to the French pronunciation, is the more true English 

orm. 

Mr. Marsh has a great deal of valuable matter on more general 
subjects. There is a chapter specially worth reading on the 
English Translation of the Bible, and the evils and dangers of 
all kinds which would follow on a revision. Mr. Marshi’s testi- 
mony on this head, as an American—and, as we gather from 
some of his remarks, an American Dissenter—is well worthy of 
attention. On the whole, his Lectures are exceedingly creditable 
both to himself and to Columbia College. We only wish that 
he would carry out his principles a little farther in his own — 
We really cannot profess to be any wiser after reading such a 
sentence as this:—*‘ Deep in the recesses of our being, beneath 
even the reach of consciousness, or at least of objective self- 
inspection, there lies a certain sensibility to the organic laws of 
our mother-tongue, and to the primary significance of its voca- 


bulary,” &c. &c. Mr. Marsh is the citizen of a Republic—he 


really should not fall into these Imperialisms. A pluin man, 
an unenlightened “ Anglo-Saxon,” is about as likely to make 
out Mr. Marsh’s meaning as he is to know what a more exalted 
personage may mean by “solidarity,” “situations,” ‘ complica- 
tions,” and “ the antagonism of another epoch.” 


THE TIN BOX* 


i ig Tin Bow is an attempt to tell a story which belongs to the 

latter part of the last century, in the style of Richardson and 
in the form of letters. An old clergyman 1s the confidant of a 
group of friends during a long series of years; and the letters he 
receives and writes inform us of the circumstances under which 
the hero and herome grew up—how the hero married the wrong 
lady—how the right lady married a man she hated. and then 
ran away, although in an innocent way, with a villain—how 
everybody was reclaimed, and the stubborn father, the villanous 
eloper, and the headstrong young lady got as good as possible, 
and so rewarded the good clergyman for his goodness. The merits 
of the performance are not sufficient to make any detailed criticism 
necessary. The book has no pretensions to being clever, enter- 
taining, or instructive. But as we read it, it suggests a few 
points for consideration which have a wider scope than the work 
itself; and it thus gains an interest as furnishing occasional 
illustrations on subjects with which it is more or less faintly 
connected. 


The first of these points relates to the imitation of old writers. 
Is it desirable that novelists, in writing a tale of the past, should 
use the language and borrow the thoughts of the age to which 
the story is supposed to belong? We think it is not; and that 
this is shown by the most elaborate and happy attempt at the 
execution of this difficult task which has ever been made. As a 
tour de force, Esmond is marvellous. ‘The style is better than 
could have possibly been expected in an imitation of the Spee- 
tator. The thoughts of the people of Queen Anne’s days are 
reproduced as well as a man now living can reproduce them. 
The minute truthfulness of the accessory and subordinate 
painting cannot be too highly praised. And yet Esmond, as a 
whole, is not worth the enormous pains it must have cost. We 
think of it as somethinz wonderful in its success of art, and not 
as delightful and pleasant in the truth of nature. Walter Scott's 
description, in Old Mortality, of a nearly contemporary period, 
carries us along with it far more easily. In both cases we know 
that a man of our own time is writing, and we never for a mo- 
ment shake off the knowledge. It is therefore simpler and truer 
that the storyteller should tell the story in his own language, 
and only use language appropriate to the times described 
when he writes his dialogue. ven this is a very dangerous 
resource. For this appropriate language of dialogue is apt to 
become ludicrously conventional. The speakers in many his- 
torical novels do not use the language that was really spoken in 
their supposed time, but merely interlard modern language with 
antique expressions. No one is taken in by this. We do not 
really suppose, for example, that people at any time of English 
history talked as the citizens of London are made to talk in 
Sir E. Lytton’s Last of the Barons. The use of making one of 
these citizens string together sentences principally composed of 
“ grammercy” and “ Ifackins” is not to show us how such people 
talked, but to give the work, generally speaking, a fine flavour of 
the antique. And, of course, the humbler the artist the humbler 
the performance. When we get to such a book as the Zin Boa, 
the imitation of the style of the past age seems infantine. In the 
first place, the wish to make the whole thing appear ancient 
enough, and in keeping, induces the writer to construct the most 
needlessly complex machinery for introducing his story. First, 
there is the author himself brought on the stage; then there is 
a man fishing in Wales, whom the author meets there; then 
there is the old clergyman from whom the tin box comes. The 
clergyman leaves the papers to the fisherman, and the fisherman 
asks the author to see what is in them. We get dis- 
heartened by all this. From the language in which this 
opening narrative is written, we know that we shall not care 
what is in this Zin Boa, but we wish it was opened in order to 
get rid of the foolish intricacy of the sedioae by which it is 
secured. Then again, as the imitation is not good enough to 
make us sure that throughout the author has meant to imitate, 
we often doubt whether the opinions expressed are intended to 
be taken as approved of by the author, or as merely characteristic 
of the period. ‘There is a large allowance, for instance, of religious 
sentimentalism in the letters addressed to the clergyman, and a 
dismal pomposity and inanity in his replies. Sometimes we are 
inclined | to suppose that this is meant as a quiz on the last century, 
and sometimes to adopt the simple conclusion that the author 
thinks it all very fine writing. This particular book does not 
happen to be = enough to make it much matter which is the 
true solution, but the general remark applies to all these imita- 
tion stories. Either the imitation is really good, as in Hsmond 
—and then the very perfection of the art stands between us and 
the naturalness of the story—or it is imperfect, and then we are 
at a loss to know where it Soules and where it stops. 

It is also worth considering whether the machinery of letters 


* The Tin Box. A Story of the Last > From the Escritoire of 
Edited by G. W. London: Bradbury and 
Vans. 186. 
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is advantageous or not ina novel. The success of Richardson 
and Miss Burney might be used to show that it is capable of 
being used with the highest success, and one at least of the 
ablest of modern French novels is also written in this form. But 
the general usage of novelists is against the plan, and for a reason 
which is, we think, unanswerable. The letters never can be like 
real letters. They must all contain what it is necessary for the 
story they should contain, and nothing else. The correspondents 
must, in fact, not correspond as friends and relatives do, but they 
must make out a narrative between them. The very beauty of 
Richardson’s letters is that every incident told in them, and every 
feeling described, bears on the main sto This unreal appli- 
cability of the letters to the purposes of the story is unavoidable, 
and any attempt to avoid it must end in confusion. The useful 
little Zin Box serves to illustrate this. The author is not satisfied 
that all the lettersshould be devoted to thestory. He puts in notices 
of such current topics as persons writing at that time might 
naturally have their attention turned to. But not the very faintest 
illusion is produced. The result is merely that scraps of English 
or European history are inserted at random. News has come 
that the Bastile has been taken, that semaphores have been in- 
vented, or that Lord St. Vincent has won a victory. Some- 
times a little knowledge of stage history is shown. Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons receive some mild criticisms, and the plot of one 
or two pieces now forgotten is described. But as the criticisms 
are in themselves worthless, and as the scraps of history are 
mere bits of statistics, they do the story no good, and do not 
give any air of naturalness to the letters. Nor can we sce 
how the introduction of irrelevant matter supposed to be such 
as is found in real letters could be successful. The better it was, 
the more irrelevant it would be, and the more we should get 
distracted from the story ; and therefore the old novelists were 
undoubtedly right not to make the letters like real letters, when 
they used this machinery of romance, but to prefer letting it be 
apparent that the letters were only a machinery. ; 
Ih's book also suggests one or two points of comparison between 

the novels of Richardson’s time and those of our own. Both are 
realistic, and aim at drawing real life minutely ; but those of our 
time chiefly deal with real life on a quieter scale, or else go quite 
in the opposite direction, and paint the most startling crimes and 
the most complicated horrors. The older novelists, and especially 
Richardson, occupy themselves more with the greater sorrows, 
misfortunes, and wrongs of life, but in a quiet and sober way. 
We think the advantage rests with the older method. So long 
as a morbid appetite for the terrible is not created and fostered, 
we are more worthily moved when we have our interest and pity 
and curiosity excited by the rarer and greater afflictions, injuries, 
and dangers of human existence than when we are invited to 
sympathize with the distresses of young ladies who cannot agree 
with their governess, or with the conscientious anxieties of a 
curate who has to choose between three heroines. A murder, a 
seduction, a balance of conflicting evidence, a good tough battle, 
a trial of physical skill, are all things in which men feel, and 
always will feel, a deep and permanent interest, and the descrip- 
tion of which will raise them out of their own particular sphere, 
and give them the temporary advantage and amusement 
of feeling a communion with their neighbours and mankind. 
Much the same may be said of the difference of the 
modes in which religious matters are dealt with in fiction 
now and formerly. The old method was simpler and broader, 
and, although there was often something ludicrous in it, yet 
it trusted to the general impression made by introducing great 
subjects, and did not explore the recesses of the individual 
conscience and analyze the formation of a religious character. 
The Zin Bow travesties, rather than reproduces, the simplicity 
and directness of religious topics of the old novel. Towards the 
end of the volume, all the dramatis persone, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, receive the sacrament together. This is rather strong, 
but it is only an exaggeration of the cheerful simplicity of ereed 
and of the good-humoured estimate of possible virtue which shine 
in the novels of a century ago. The best thing is not to 
introduce religion into novels at all. So longas the general drift 
of the writing is—as it was, for instance, in Scott’s novels—in har- 
mony with religion, the less religious feelings, views, institutions, 
and ceremonies are brought into fiction the better. The whole- 
sale way of dealing with them adopted in the last century seems 
to us better than the analytical treatment of them at full length 
which has become fashionable lately—and this simply because it 
is wholesale, and the reader never feels that the discussion is 
brought too closely home to himself. The novels of Richardson 
and his contemporaries are, therefore, we think, very well worth 
— by modern novel writers, and many most useful lessons 
may be learnt from them. But the way to learn from them is 
not to make ineffective and incomplete imitations of them, like the 
Tin Box, but to attempt to catch their spirit and to see what 
among the elements of theirexcellenceare essential and permanent. 


CUNNINGHAM’S CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 
R. CUNNINGHAM is, we presume, one of those better- 
informed and more liberal-minded ministers who, as Dr. 
Tulloch tells us in his book which we lately reviewed, are 
becoming more common than formerly in the Scottish Presby- 


 * The Church History of Scotland, Srom the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Present Century. By the Rey. John Cunningham, 
Minister of Crieff. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Black. 


tevian Church. It might not be fair to judge a Minister of 
Crieff by the same standard by which we should judge a first- 
rate English or German scholar, or even a Principal of St. 
Mary’s College ; but, without asserting Mr. Cunningham to be 
a Milman or a Stanley, we can say, without hesitation, that he 
has done himself great credit by his two bulky volumes on the 
ecclesiastical history of his country. What strikes us at once as 
specially to be admired in Mr. Cunningham is his thorough 
fairness, his entire freedom from anything like sectarian narrow- 
ness. Its absence in Dr. Tulloch, when dealing with a wide 
subject of general history, we are not surprised at ; but in Mr. 
Cunningham, engaged as he has been on the subject which of all 
others must have supplied the greatest temptations to it, itis even 
more honourable. He can do thorough justice to a medieval 
Catholic, to a Presbyterian Dissenter, and even to a Scottish 
Episcopalian. He is no stickier for the divine right of Presby tery, 
or for the impeccability of Presbyterian saints and heroes. In 
short, we have seldom seen ecclesiastical history treated in a more 
thoroughly candid and moderate spirit. Mr. Cunningham has 
evidently given great thought and labour to his subject, and he 
has learned in the course of so doing to value truth for its own 
sake, and not to distort it for the benefit of any sect or party. 

Scottish ecclesiastical history, however, though it has a kind of 
interest of its own, is not a very lively subject in itself, and Mr. 
Cunningham’s treatment of it is not such as very greatly to 
enliven it. To a Scotsman we have no doubt it is intensel 
attractive; to an Englishman it is apt to seem rather dull an 
almost unintelligible, except when, now and then, it gets to be 
directly connected with the general history of the island. Every- 
body knows how Cardinal Beaton was murdered, and how Jenny 
Geddes threw her stool at the Dean of Edinburgh's head; but 
he is a conscientious reader and a patient one who can keep on 
with his attention unflagging from the Culdees to the Marrow 
Controversy. Only conceive any Church or nation exhausting its 
energies upon a ‘* Marrow Controversy,” having a theological 
party called “ Marrow Men,” and not seeming to find out that 
it made itself ridiculous by the very name! What the Marrow 
Controversy might be we have failed to find out. The Tulchan 
Episcopacy somewhat wearied our patience; but the Marrow 
Controversy plunged us into a dogmatic abyss in which we could 
find no standing-ground at all. Over all these points, from the 
beginning to the ending, Mr. Cunningham is very painstaking, 
very candid, and very grave; his comments, if sometimes a little 
commonplace, are always thoroughly just; but he is certainly 
not the man to make a dull subject more attractive. Some parts 
of the subject, we suspect, might have surpassed even Lord 
Macaulay’s power to enliven; but even when the story is emi- 
nently interesting and exciting, there is nothing —— or 
vigorous in Mr. Cunningham’s way of treating it. Perhaps, after 
all this is not a substantial fault. The brilliancy of a Macaula: 
or a Thierry might have led him now and then astray from his 
sound common sense and his austere impartiality. 

We do not know whether we are hypercritical in wishing that 
Mr. Cunningham, in his style of writing, would be either a little 
more Scotch or a little less. The feeling is something like that 
excited by a modern Greek writing, which one wishes were either 

ure Attic or avowed Romaic. We me nobody now writes 
ose Scotch, except by way of a rather heavy joke. If they 
did, we should say nothing agaiast it. Broad Scotch is a fine old 
Teutonic dialect, in some respects more truly English than the 
English of the South. But Mr. Cunningham writes modern 
English, such as anybody else would write, only it is ever and 
anon interspersed with odd forms and expressions, which, in an 
avowed Scotch composition, would probably be quite in place, 
but which detract from the purity of one which is, for the most 
part, ordinary English. Some, we suspect, are Scottish law 
terms, used in that sort of metaphorical way in which we often 
use English law terms. Such, doubtless, is to “ homologate,” 
and such may be to ‘“ table;” but why “ pled” for “ pleaded”? 
or why say that the Lord High Commissioner “ took ill” P— 
meaning not that he took anything in ill part, but that he became 
ill in his own body. Scottish ecclesiastical phrases, as “ the 
Sacrament of the Supper,” and sometimes ‘‘the Supper” alone, 
merely sound odd to English ears; but it is a real disfigurement 
to the book constantly to confound the first and last days of the 
week by calling Sunday “the Sabbath.” This Mr. Cunningham 

ertinaciously does, even when talking of medieval times. ‘hus, 
- quotes in a note the account of the death of King David I.— 
how he died “ Die Dominicé, que Christi ascensionem prece- 
debat, id est, nono Kal. Juniiillucescente ;” but, in his text, this 
becomes “a Sabbath Morningin May!” Still more ludicrously, 
when speaking of the old controversy about the keeping of 
Easter, he quotes (p. 88) from Bede, in English, about ‘ the 
first day after the Sabbath, which is now called the Lord’s- 
day;” and yet, in his own account of the dispute, he continually 
calls the Lord’s-day itself the Sabbath. Think of the horror of 
either side in the controversy could they hear what both of them 
would have understood as meaning that they kept Easter on 
Saturday ! 

The early and medieval periods of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history are treated by Mr. Cunningham without any particular 
brilliancy or any signs of special research, but with that spirit 
of fairness and moderation which distinguishes the whole work. 
Mr. Cunningham does not, like so many Protestant writers, 
make it any part of his business to misrepresent or to run down 


the Church of the Middle Ages. Bishops and monks, and the 
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kings who fostered them, come in for their full share of credit 
for whatever was good in them. There is even very little of 
that patronizing sort of tone in which some people would acknow- 
ledge that here and there may have been a little glimmering of 
light before Calvin and Knox. In the earlier medieval period, 
the reign of David and the foundation of bishoprics, chapters, 
and monasteries—and in the later period, the foundation of the 


“universities—are both fairly and clearly dealt with. The Scottish 


universities, it should be remembered, were founded, while 
Oxford and Cambridge seem to have come of themselves—“ self- 
created,” like Robert Montgomery’s lightning, though we trust 
not also, like that, “ designless.” Where did the Scottish univer- 
sities get their peculiar form—that of St. Andrew's especially, 
with two, formerly three, colleges in one university, but colleges 
utterly unlike the English model, with no fellows or scholars in 
the Oxford and Cambridge sense? Or again, Aberdeen, with 
its two independent universities close to one another? These 
anomalies are more singular in comparatively late institutions, 
dating from particular founders, than if they had grown up in 
the immemorial universities of England. About the same time, 
in the fifteenth century, we find, as in England, monastic insti- 
tutions getting out of both popular and Royal favour, and the 
stream of munificence diverted to the secular clergy in the form 
of collegiate churches. Contemporary also was the elevation of 
the sees of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow to archiepiscopal rank— 
which, as Mr. Cunningham says, secured the ecclesiastical inde- 

endence of Scotland by barring all claims of the Primate of 
fork. Still, though this century shows a good deal of life in the 
Scottish Church, and though there were some excellent prelates, 
like Kennedy and Elphinstone, it is clear that the Scottish 
Church was altogether the most corrupt in Christendom. 
Nowhere were ecclesiastical preferments so scandalously mis- 
applied, or the higher clergy less careful of the common decencies 
of their station. England, in its worst days, had nothing like it. 
The utter secularity of the Scottish prelates, the way in which 
bishoprics and abbeys became the common provision for royal or 
princely bastards, probably had a twofold effect at the period of 
the Reformation. On the one hand, the Church was far more 
unpopular than in England ; the hierarchy fell with a far greater 
crash—there was destruction, in short, instead of reformation. 
On the other hand, it may help to account for the strange manner 
in which titles and revenues continued their existence in a linger- 
ing sort of way after the offices were really destroyed. In 
England no one proposed to abolish wre while abbots were 
utterly swept away. Men got grants of abbey lands, but they 
did not call themselves abbots. But in Scotland we find sham 
bishops and sham abbots going on—being, in fact, laymen holding 
the episcopal and abbatial lordships. Tbe truth was, that in 
England the bishop or abbot, whether good or bad personally, 
really was a churchman, and affected the character of one. The 
Scottish prelate, meanwhile, had cast off almost all clerical 
character, and the lay commendator felt himself as much of a 
bishop or abbot as his nominally spiritual predecessor. 

We cannot undertake to follow Mr. Cunningham through all 
the wonderful ups and downs of Scottish ecclesiastical history 
from the Reformation to the Revolution. Those parts which are 
really interesting—those where the people really come on the 
stage—are generally pretty well known. Everybody has some 
general notion of the Covenanters, if only from the novels of 
Scott. But the reign of James VI., the changes backwards and 
forwards, the Superintendents, the Tulchan Bishops, &c. &c., 
are really rather dreary and puzzling, and so are most things 
after the final triumph of Presbytery under William and Mary. 
But throughout Mr. Cunningham shows his characteristic fair- 
ness. He deals unsparingly enough with the interested intrigues 
of the Scottish nobles—even Knox and his fellows seem far from 

erfect angels on his canvas. He can even sympathize with 

opish martyrs, and wax almost eloquent over their fate. One 
or two things, however, are worth marking more particularly. 
Now-a-days the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches a to 
be distinguished more by the difference of their mode of worship 
than by the differences in their government. The Liturgy is 
even a greater stumbling-block than the Lord Bishop. To our 
mind, indeed, a system which lets the minister say just what he 
pleases, and reduces the whole laity into dumb dogs, seems a 
stronger development of priestcraft than ever entered the mind 
of Hildebrand. Yet somehow to the Presbyterian mind this 
seems to be liberty, while that system is accounted for bondage 
which makes the people fellow-worshippers with the priest 
instead of his mere passive hearers. It is something to know that 
the present Presbyterian worship, in its full development, is very 
modern indeed. ‘The early Scottish Reformers had a Liturgy, 
but its use went gradually out; and the practice of reading the 


. Scriptures, the lack of which seems so strange to an English- 


man in a Presbyterian church, died out more gradually still. 
In 1638 the people objected not so much to a Liturgy as such, 
but to an English-made Liturgy, a supposed Popish Liturgy, 
a Liturgy which the folly of its introducers had taken every 
pains to render vegetal. beforehand. And from this follows 
the other curious fact that while the early Presbyterian 
Church had a Liturgy, the Episcopal Church in the times 
of its most cruel domination under Charles II. had none— 
none at least at all universally enforced. Another fact 
Mr. Cunningham brings forward is the local character of the 
Presbyterian movement. Long after the Revolution the episcopal 
ministers retained possession in many places in the North, 


Sometimes, indeed, we hear of the “ rabblings”” being reversed, 
and of a priest being put into ——_ of a parish church by a 
triumphant episcopal mob. We suspect that, throughout, the 
real crime of episcopacy was that it was English—it implied a 
sort of degradation of the national honour. Elsewhere, in Wales 
and in Ireland, we find the Celtic population equally standing 
aloof from the English church, oats in utterly opposite 
directions. In Scotland the Celts remained Episcopal, sometimes 
even Popish. The Highlander doubtless cared nothing about a 
thing being English—his enemy was the ‘‘ Saxon” of the Low- 
lands. Consequently, to him, Presbytery was as much a sign of 
national bondage as Episcopacy was to the Lowlander. The 
whole story is very like that of some of the Eastern Churches. 
Episcopacy in the Lowlands, the Church of England in Wales 
and Ireland, is like the Orthodox Church in Egypt. The Scots 
and the Egyptians would not accept a discipline or a creed from 
England or from Constantinople. Considering that the Welsh 
Celt is Methodist, and the Irish Celt Popish, it is not unlikely 
that, had England been Presbyterian and Constantinople Mono- 
physite, Scotland might have been the cherished ind of Epis- 
copal government, and the Copt of Egypt have been the most 
vigorous champion of the Orthodox faith. 

The general tone of Mr. Cunningham’s book is so thorough] 
good and honourable to him, that we are not disposed to dwell 
invidiously on small occasional slips and signs of imperfect 
scholarship. We thank him heartily for his two volumes, and 
trust that Scotland contains many others like him. 


ARUNDINES CAMI* 


iv is now somewhat trite to defend our established system of 
education for the upper classes against the attacks of utili- 

tarianism. There is probably no point at which it is more 

frequently assailed than the practice of Greek and Latin metrical 
composition. We will not undertake altogether to determine 

whether this is the case because this is the weakest point of the 
system, or because it is that one the real strength of which is 
most concealed. Probably both reasons hold good to a certain 
extent. We fear that of the hundreds and thousands of boys 
between twelve and eighteen who are submitted to the perpetual 
drill of aleaics and longs-and-shorts, only a very small = 
centage derive any permanent benefit from the process, or indeed 
any benefit at al On the other hand, to those who do gain 
anything from such an education, the benefit is much greater 
than is commonly supposed. We do not believe that a thorough 

and complete scholar can be manufactured by any other process. 

We believe that the Germans, who have the advantage over 
English scholars in many respects, would nevertheless be far 
better scholars than they are if this part of education were more 
attended to among them. But we also consider that this part of 
a classical education produces wider and more enduring results 
than can be comprised under the general description of making a 
man a scholar. For it plays a very important part in the develop- 

ment of taste. Perhaps it answers the same ends in masculine, 

as are served in feminine education by what are commonly called 
“accomplishments.” Probably there is not a larger 

of boys subjected to this process who are incapable of receiving 
any advantage from it than there is of young ladies who are 

compelled to go through a certain course of music and drawing 

without souls to appreciate either. If boys are forced to be poets, 

so are girls forced to be artists and musicians, and in either case 

equally against the will of Minerva. In the case of the former, 

indeed, a reason, or at all events an excuse, may be found which 

does not exist at all in the case of the latter, or at any rate exists 

only ina very inferior degree. Most parents and all mothers will 

doubtless pronounce it a very heartless reason, and so perhaps it is; 

but it may be defended by Bishop Butler's celebrated argument 

from the analogy between souls and seeds, which, by the way, is as 

old as the. Second Book of Esdras. A good scholar can—in ordi- 

nary cases at least—only be produced in a large school. Excep- 

tions will occur to the minds of all our readers; but we appeal to 

them whether, taking it all in all, the best scholars among their 

acquaintance have not been public-school men. In this depart- 

ment a first-rate article can only be turned out of a large manu- 

factory. But, in order to produce such an article, we must have 

a great many inferior articles spoiled in the making. We are 

not unwilling to believe that a vast number of tender innocents ° 
are annually sacrificed to the grim Moloch of Latin hexameters 

and Greek iambics. The only compensation is that the few who 

= unscathed through the fiery ordeal are so much the better 

or it as to repay the world with interest all that it has lost by 

the inappropriate and misdirected education of the many block- 

heads. We believe this to be the case, and that this furnishes 

the true justification of a classical education, and pre-eminently of 

the practice which we are now considering. 

The modern practice of Latin verse-writing dates from the 
revival of letters. Vida and Sannazaro led the way. It was 
imported into England with the new learning in the sixteenth 
century. The founder of Trinity College, Oxford (an institu- 
tion whieh dates from the reign of Philip and Mary, and which 
therefore came into existence at the very turning-point between 
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the old state of things and the new), expressly directs that his 
Scholars shall be carmine heroico periti. In recent times, the 
University of Cambridge has made verse composition an integral 

art of her educational system to a much greater extent than 
is the case at Oxford. At the latter famous seat of learning a 
man may attain to the highest classical honours without ever 
having succeeded in stringing together so much as a single 
nonsense pentameter. Perhaps the Oxford system is in that 
respect, as in some others, more liberal, as giving to its members 
a greater choice of the line of study which they are to pursue. 
But there is no doubt that a larger number of finished classical 
scholars are produced under the working of the Cambridge 
plan. This being the case, it is not to be wondered that 
Cambridge should have been first in the field with a collection 
of modern Greek and Latin verses, and should have produced a 
volume which is perhaps more successful, and which is certainly 
more popular, than Mr. Linwood’s Anthologia O.roniensis. While 
the latter, to the best of our recollection, has not yet reached a 
second edition, we have before us the Editio Quinta of the 
Cami Arundines. It is almost needless to criticise a work which 
has been so long in the hands of the public—iu fact, the public 
has taken the office of the critic out of the hands of the 
reviewer, by absorbing edition after edition. Nevertheless, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our regret that the learned 
editor did not, when he was preparing a new edition, seize the 
opportunity of making a few obvious improvements. In his 
preface to the second edition, published in 1843, Mr. Drury 
says 

In altera editione pauca quedam quasi emerita carmina jam rude 
donavi; quorum in locum suffecta alia, multa denique emendata, inveniet 
lector curiosus, 


Whenever an effectual demand for a sixth edition is created, 
we think that Mr. Drury would do well to submit his collection 
to a second scrutiny. Some of the translations are so felicitous, 
that itis scarcely fair to them to be found in company with several 
of those which go to make up the volume. Martial’s description 
of his own epigrams may be applied to the Arundines Cami, but, 
happily, with a very material alteration— 


Sunt bona, sunt queedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. 


Change the place of bona and mala and you will have a complete 
account of Mr. Drury’s anthology. 

Nothing can be more excellent than some of the specimens. 
Those which seem to us to call most loudly for commendation 
are contributed by Dr. Kennedy, of Shrewsbury School, by Mr. 
Shilleto of Trinity, and by the learned historian of the Romans 
under the Empire. We will give a single specimen of each. 
The last eight verses of the fullowing extract, by Dr. Kennedy, 
are (we really believe) the best in the book :— 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears, of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then — 
The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone; 
The cheerful hearts now broken. 
When | remember all 
The friends so linked together, 
T’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather ; 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 


Sepe mili, dum nox late silet, ante catena 
uam domitos sensus vinxerit alma quies, 

Preteritos reparat magica dulce line soles 
Mnemosyne, cupida sollicitata prece. 

Omne redit, quidquid ridere aut flere solebam, 
Quidquid et effari motus amore puer ; 

Qui nunc luce carent, oculi effulgere videntur ; 
Que periere, novo corda lepore micant. 

Ah! quoties animo veteres reminiscor amicos, 
Indelibata pectora juncta fide, 

Quos ego, ve misero, vidi cecidisse superstes, 
Ut folia hiberno flamine rapta cadunt ; 

Deserta videor spatiari meestus in aula, 
Quam nuper festi perstrepuere chori ; 

Qua lychni sine luce manent, sine odore corolls ; 
Et, de convivis tot modo, solus ego! 


Mr. Merivale contributes the following graceful translation 
from Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters :— 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each: but whoso did receive of them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 

And deep. asleep he seemed, yet all awake ; 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 
They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon, upon the shure; 

And sweet it was to dream of father-land, 

And wife and child and slave; but evermore 

Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, “ We will return no more ;” 

And all at once they sang, “ Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


Quinetiam magica ramos de stirpe ferebant, 
Floribus et fructu gravidos. et dulcia cuique 

Dona dabant: quorum succo semel ore recepto, 
Visa procul longis incassum anfractibus unda 
Mugire increpitans, et non sua litora plangi: 

Et tenuis, sociorum aliquis si forte locutus, 

Stridere vox, Lemurum velut imbecilla querela: 

Et, licet insomnis, somno cogi inque pediri 

Omnis: et, auditis tremulo modulamine fibris, 
Suave sub arguto geminari pectore murmur. 
Consedere omnes ad flave litus arene, 

In medio Solis radios Lunseque tuentes ; 

Et patriz dulcis, sobolisque irrepsit imago 
Mentibus, et veteris procul oblectamina vite. 

Teedia mox pelagus, remi quoque teedia visi 
Ingerere, et spume sterilis longissimus wstus; 
Atque aliquis tandem “ Non amplius ibimus,” inquit : 
Continuoque omnes, “ Longe mare clauditur ultra 
Insula, nostra domus: non amplius ibimus,” omnes. 


Mr. Shilleto is great in comedy ; as follows :— 


Fray. Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechenical, you ought not walk, 
ba a labouring day, without the sign 
Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou? 
1 Crt. Why, Sir, a carpenter. 
Mak. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on? 
You, Sir; what trade are you? 

2 Cit. Truly, Sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, as you would 
say, a cobbler. 

Mar. But what trade art thou? Answer me directly. ‘ 

2 Cir. A trade, Sir, that I hope I may use with a safe conscience; which 
is, indeed, Sir, a mender of bad soles. 

Mar. What trade, thou knave, thou naughty knave, what trade? 

2 Crt. Nay, I beseech you, Sir, be not out with me; yet, if you be out, 
Sir, I can mend you. 

Mar. What meanest thou by that? Mend me, thou saucy fellow ? 

2 Cit. Why, Sir, cobble you. 

Fray. Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 

2 Cir. Truly, Sir, all that I live by is with the awl: I meddle with no 
tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters, but with awl. I 
am, indeed, Sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when they are in 
great danger, I recover them. As proper men as ever trod 
upon neat’s-leather, have gone upon my handy work. 
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We must add another short translation which, is nearly perfect : 
it is from the hand of the late Mr. George Kennedy :— 


Drink to me ouly with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And I'll not ask for wine. 
The thirst, that from the soul doth spring 
Doth ask a draught divine; 
But might I from Jove’s nectar sip, 
I'd change it not for thine. 


Luminibus solis mihi, Lydia cara, propines ; 
Luminibus reddam mox ego, crede, vices: 
Vel tantum admoto cyathum mihi tinge labello, 
Et desiderium fugerit omne meri. 

Scilicet, ex anima que fervida nascitur ima, 
Non nisi divino est fonte levanda sitis ; 

Ast ego, donentur mihi si Jovis ipsa, reeusem 
Pocula: sunt labris illa secunda tuis. 


To turn to less favourable criticism, we wish that in his hypo- 
thetical sixth edition Mr. Drury would begin by removing all 
the “Gammer Gurtons” from the compilation. What can 
be the use of inundating its pages with such rubbish as the 
following P— 

Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie: 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And cried, “ What a good boy am I!” 


Horner Tacculo sedit in angulo, 
Vorans, ceu serias ageret ferias, 
Crustum dulce et amabile : 
Inquit et unum extrahens prunum; 
“ Horner, quam fueris pueris 
imitabile!”’ 
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Poets, as Aristotle tells us, love their own productions as fathers 
do their children ; and it might be a trial for Mr. Drury’s parental | 
affection to weed the collection of these rickety bantlings, as | 
he is himself responsible for by far the greater number of | 
them. Nevertheless we wish he would just nerve himself for 
the effort. 

But in the more serious compositions there are many weak 
lines ; and often a good deal of surplusage— 

Sometimes 
Kings are not more imperative than rhymes, 


and a classical metre, though unrhymed, is on the whole more 
exigeant even than the modern assonance. The translators seem 
in many instances to have made insertions merely to fill up the 
line. Examples of such superfluity oceur in the fourth line of 
Dr. Kennedy's translation of Moore’s lines quoted above, in the 
first four lines of Mr. Humphrey’s version of Addison’s 19th 
Psalm, in the third line of an otherwise successful rendering by 
Mr. Holden (in p. 309), and in the fourth verse of Mrs.Hemans’ 
lines, ‘“ O, call my brother back to me,” as translated by Mr. 
Drury himself. In other places the translator has given a totally 
different turn to the passage from anything that is warranted 
by the original. For example. in a translation of Tennyson's 
Ode to Maurice, by the new Head Master of Harrow, there is 
no equivalent for the “only” of the third line, whereby the 
entire stanza loses its principle of cohesion. the antithesis (in the 
original) obviously lying between the gossip of the magpie and 
that of the bipes implume. We should also doubt whether the 
Laureate intended such a roof of pine as would be rendered 
by trabe pinea. The fourth line of the following appears to us 
equally to distort the meaning :— 
Oh happy shades—to me unblest ! 
Friendly to peace, but not to me! 
How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And hearts that cannot rest, agree ! 
Vos, O felices umbree, mihi gaudia nulla 
Preebetis, quamvis vos amet ipsa quies : 
Quam male conveniunt cor quod requiescere nescit, 
Et locus ignave deditus ille more! 


The metres do not in every case please us: to say nothing of 
those which are absolutely unclassical, ne do not appear to be 
in every case the most appropriate that could be selected. The | 
pane from the Two Gentlemen of Verona, in p. 257, would | 

ave run much better into elegiacs than into hexameters. En 

revanche, the prognostics in p. 177should have been in hexameters, | 
as a parody on the Georgics. fhe Epistle te a Friend (p. 332), 
which is turned into hendeeasyllabies by the editor, is not quite 
easy in that dress, in spite of its Catullian phraseology. But there 
are metrical errors of a graver character. There are no less than 
two hexameters possessing only five feet a-piece—viz., in pp. 
261 and 315. The following distich, by Mr. Munro, of Trinity, 
who has contributed to the volume some of its chief ornaments, 
has puzzled us extremely. We refer it to those who are more 
learned in. metres than ourselves :— 

Nos multitudo preterit cottidie ; 

Quos ita preeteritos non rursus intuebimur. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON.* 


” ie men and women who were contemporary with Washing- 
ton have nearly all passed away, and in a few years every 
tongue that might now speak of personal recollections of the 
Father of his Country will be silent, and that for ever.” Such 
are the words in which the publishers recommend this attractive- 
looking volume to the American public. To a task of this kind, 
worthily executed, English sympathy would not be wanting. 
Time which, in Washington’s own words, “ changes men as well 
as things,” has obliterated all those feelings which could tempt 
an Englishman to grudge Washington his fame. It has left 
nothing but the remembrance of that infatuated policy, the off- 
spring of pride and ignorance, so stoutly supported by the king 
and by public opinion, which cost England this inglorious war— 
of the wise and eloquent warnings of Burke and Chatham—and 
of the two great men who alone rescued the Republican cause 
from the reproach of sinking under the jealousies and selfishness 
of its own adherents. The more we study the history of the 
American war, the less admiration can we bestow on the patriotism 
or capacity of the leading men on the Colonial side, and the 
eater, therefore, is the credit due to the rare firmness and 
integrity of Washington. “First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen,” is no unmeaning epitaph 
on one who, in resource and fortitude, was not inferior to 
Wellington—whom our own most oe historian places, alone 
with Hampden, in the highest rank of political virtue—and 
whose memory is already invested with that fond veneration 
which, at the distance of a thousand years, still clings to the 
name of Alfred. Never was there a man less American in habits * 
and character than Washington; yet never, we may safely 
predict, will another arise to rob Washington of his first place in 
the hearts of the American nation. 
The late Mr. Custis united many qualifications for the office 
of Washington’s biographer. Welearn from the desultory, and 


* Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington. By his Adopted 
Son, George Washington Parke Custis; with a Memoir of the Author by his 


| himself, and eventuall 


somewhat vulgar, sketch of his life prefixed to the present work, 
that he was grandson of Mrs. Washington by her First husband 
—that his father, Washington's ward and favourite, died of camp- 
fever immediately after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown—and that he was ever after treated by Washington as 
his own child. His sister Eleanor, adopted at the same time, 
“married Lawrence Lewis, the favourite nephew of General 
Washington.” Born in 1781, Mr. Curtis does not describe the 
scenes of the American Revolution from personal knowledge, but 
he had the best opportunities of observing the conduct and 
character of Washington during his Presidency and retirement 
at Mount Vernon. We cannot say that these appear to us to have 
been turned to the best account. Most of the sketches which 
are now for the first time worked up into a volume were 
originally published in the National Intelligencer and 
National Gazette, and, besides the incessant repetition of par- 
ticular facts incident to the republication of scattered essays, 
exhibit a remarkable want of discrimination between that which 
is interesting and that which is tiresome. The anecdotes are 
often very prosy, and occupy several pages each; the chapters, and 
even the events in each chapter, are arranged with a total dis- 
regard of chronological order; the minor occurrences of the 
Revolution are treated with as much fulness as its main turning- 
points; the figure of Weshington appears cramped and hustled 
among the crowd of nobodies that are grouped around him, and 
elaborately dull biographical notices of » wn heroes, in the 
form of foot-notes, mar the unity of the narrative. Many of 
these objections are, no doubt, due to the American practice of 
over-editing books, and introducing to the reader every person 
named, including the editor, till one is puzzled to remember 
who is the original vouchee of the whole series of authorities. 
Still we cannot but attribute much of the confusion and indis- 
tinctness of outline, to the unbusinesslike mind of Mr. Custis. 
One of the most interesting parts of the book is his corre- 
spondence (when at college) with Washington, conducted on 
both sides in the terms of old-fashioned gravity. We recognise 
the prescient discernment of the grandfather in the following 
sentence, addressed to young Custis’ tutor. ‘ As there seems to 
be in this youth an unconquerable indolence of temper, and a 
dereliction, in fact, to all study, it must rest with you to lead 
him in the best manner, and by the easiest modes you can devise, 
to the study of such useful acquirements as may be serviceable to 
beneficial to his country.” 

We are not aware that these “ Recollections” throw any new 
light on the age of Washington. So little do they serve the 
—— of a narrative of the war, that we cannot find in Mr. 

ustis’s own pages any mention of the battle of Bunker's Hill, 
or of the capture of General Burgoyne. Nor do they display 
the workings of Washington’s mind during its transition from 
loyalty to republicanism—if indeed the author of the “ Farewell 
Address’”’ can be called a Republican. But they contain spirited, 
and, we must ad.|, impartial descriptions of one or two of the few 
engagements that can properly be called battles, and give an 
interesting idea of Washington’s relation to his officers and 
soldiers. The field of Monmouth was one of the severest pos- 
sible trials to a general’s presence of mind. A surprise planned 
by the Americans had been turned into a rout of the assailants, 
and a conviction of General Lee’s treachery, against which he 
had been secretly warned, wrung from Washington the only 
oath which he is recorded to have uttered. The following is Mr. 
Custis’s account of the close of the battle :— 

The General-in-Chief now set himself in earnest about restoring the for- 
tunes of the day. He ordered Colonel Stewart and Lieutenant-Colonel Rams 
say, with their regiments, to check the advance of the enemy, which service 
was gallantly Pr ormed; while the General, in person, proceeded to form his 
second line. He rode, on the morning of the 28th of June, and for that time 
only during the war, a white charger, that had been presented to him. From 
the overpowering heat of the day, and the deep and sandy nature of the 
the spirited horse sank under his rider, and a on the spot. The chi 
was instantly r ted upon a ch t blood-mare, with a flowing mane 
and tail, of Arabian breed, which his servant Billy was leading. It was u 
this beautiful animal, covered with foam, that the American General 
along the line, cheering the soldiers in the familiar and endearing lan 
ever used by the officer to the soldier of the Revolution, of “Stand fast, my 
boys, and receive your enemy; the southern troops are advancing to support 

ou.” 

The person of Washi , always ul, digni and commandi 
peculiar it indeed, the walt 
beau ideal of a perfect cavalier. The good Lafayette, during his last visit to 
America, delighted to discourse of the “ times that tried men’s souls.” From 
the venerated friend of our country we derived a most graphic description of 
Washington and the field of battle. Lafayette said, “ At Monmouth I com- 
manded a division, and, it may be supposed, I was pretty well occupied ; still 
I took time, amid the roar and confusion of the conflict, to admire our beloved 
chief, who, ted on a splendid charger, rode along the ranks amid the 
shouts of the soldiers, cheering them by his voice aad example, and —— 
to our standard the fortunes of the fight. I thought then as now,” contin 
Lafayette, “that never had I beheld so aman.” 


Washington’s love of horses was characteristic of the man. 
We may suspect the literal accuracy of the story about his boyish 
victory over a Bucephalus so violent that it burst its heart 
in the struggle, and we scarcely believe that Mr. Rarey himself 
would “ ridicule the idea of its being even ible that he would 
be unhorsed, provided the animal kept on his legs.” But Wash- 
ington was unquestionably a first-rate horseman, rode well up to 
aa Dee and was a very martinet in the management of his 
stables :— 

The Pesident’s stables in Philadelphia were under the direction of German 


Daughter, and Illustrative and Explanatory Notes by Benson J. 
New York: Derby and Jackson. 1860, 


John, and the grooming of the white chargers will rather surprise the 
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moderns, The night before the horses were expected to be ridden they were” 


covered entirely over with a , of which whiting was the principal com- 
ponent part; ‘on the ga swathed to 
sleep upon clean straw. In the morning the ition had b hard, 
was well rubbed in, and curried and brushed, which ane gave to the coats 
a beautiful, glossy, and satinlike appearance. The hoofs were then blacked 
and polished, the mouths washed, teeth picked and cleaned; and, the leopard- 
skin housings being properly adjusted, the white chargers were led out for 
service. Such was the grooming of ancient times. 

We are induced to believe that the most popular chapters in 
the whole book will be those on the “ Mother of Washington,” 
and those describing his personal appearance, and his manner of 
life at Mount Vernon. It is impossible not to attribute the 
Roman simplicity of Washington’s character in great part to the 
influence of her who could reply to enthusiastic congratulations— 
“ But, my good sirs, here is too much flattery; still George will 
not forget the lessons I early taught him—he will not forget 
himself, though he is the subject of so much praise.” To La- 
fayette she said, in a parting interview, ‘I am not surprised at 
a George has done, for he was always a very good boy.” 
And yet her son was one in whom his contemporaries, as well as 
posterity, recognised the fulfilment of the famous “ Indian 
prophecy” on the Kanawha River :—*‘ The Great Spirit protects 
that man, and guides his destinies—he will become the chief of 
nations, and a people yet unborn will hail him as the founder of 
a mighty empire.” 

We confess to closing these “ Recollections” with some disap- 
pointment. Doubtless they possess, from their authenticity, 
considerable value, but they are neither in quantity nor in 
quality such as we should have expected from what the author 
assures us is a “ memory of no ordinary power,” exercised upon 
its favourite subject for a period of fifty years. The style is 
loose and rather bombastic. It is full of tawdry and ‘ uncalled- 
for” compliments to persons incidentally mentioned. Lee’s 
history of the war inthe Southern States is classed with Cxsar’s 
Commentaries. Colonel William Washington is said to have 
earned the title of ‘‘ the modern Marcellus,” while a Mrs. Stock- 
ton, we are told, “ was familiarly called duchess, from her elegance 
and dignity of manners.” ashington himself is paraphrasti- 
cally spoken of as ‘the father of his country,” ‘‘the Pater 
Patrie,” ‘the admirable man,” “ the man of mighty labours,” 
‘the illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon.” Justice, however, 
compels us to admit that this power of fulsome expression is not 
exclusively employed for purposes of udulation, but sometimes 
finds vent in rating the Americans soundly for their ingratitude 
to their benefactors. 

It is worth while to read through most of the very heteroge- 
neous Appendix, if it be only for the contrast between the prac- 
tical letters and “agricultural directions” of Washington, and 
the turgid funeral, orations of his grandson. It is strange that 
the same nation should equal the English in commercial shrewd- 
ness and energy, and excel the French in demonstrative extrava- 
gance of sentiment. To correct the vulgarity of character which 
threatens to result from the fusion of these two elements, 
should be the aim of the educators and moralists of modern 
America. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


- an interval of nearly eight years, Dr. Weil has again 
resumed his History of the Caliphs.* He had conducted it as 
far as the fall of the Caliphat of Bagdad, and now proposes, in a 
second section of the work, to follow the fortunes of the remaining 
Caliphs till the taking of Tunis transferred their dignity and 
what remained of their rights to the Ottoman Sultan. But, in 
truth, this portion of Mohammedan history is only nominally a 
history of the Caliphs. Their ancient prerogatives were entirely 
overshadowed by the growing power of the Sultans. Accordingly, 
it is with the career of the Sultans that this part of Dr. Weil's 
labours is principally concerned. The present volume deals with 
the domination of the Bahrite Mamelukes, and is chiefl occupied 
by their wars against the Mongols, who had driven the Caliphs 
from Bagdad, and the remnants of the crusading armies which 
still occupied considerable districts in Syria. It covers the period 
of about a century and a half, beginning from the year 1258 a.p. 
It cannot be called an interesting era, though it was pregnant 
with important results. It was one of those periods of utter 
confusion which commonly follow the breaking-up of the transi- 
tory dynasties of the East. The throne of Bagdad had passed 
away, and the throne of Constantinople had not been set up; 
and, during the interval between these two more stable Govern- 
ments, the history of the Mohammedan countries consists of the 
varying struggles and inextricable vicissitudes of the successive 
adventurers who contrived to master this or that portion of the 
vast dominion. The deeds of this period are little more than a 
series of objectless barbarities, and the most tenacious memory 
can scarcely retain distinctly the rapid succession of unconnected 
actors who come upon the scene and quit it again without leaving 
any trace behind except a catalogue of crimes. Dr. Weil is not 
the man to make that fascinating which is naturally repulsive. 
He is almost the first pioneer in this tangled history, and the 
labour of research—chiefly in MS. authorities of uncertain value— 
has left him neither time nor taste for the graces of composition. 
In fact, he admits that be looks upon any concession to a reader's 


weak love of entertainment as a treachery to his duties. We 
can on] are that some lighter and more skilful hand may find 
it worth while to manufacture the rugged products of his 
industry into a marketable commodity. He often throws gra- 
tuitous hindrances in his reader’s way. Of course, if he were 
drawing a declaration in an action of slander, it might be neces- 
sary to recite again and again the interminable names of his 
Oriental heroes, but in a history a judicious economy of Arabic 
titles would have been forgiven. hat would he think of a 
German history in which the dozen names of each German 
Prince were ewer 3 reiterated. It is still more difficult to 
understand what end he could have proposed to himself in using 
the Hegira instead of the ordinary era for his dates. — 

The Life of the Prince of Coburg* is another production fitter 
for those who read that they may write than for those who read 
that they may enjoy. There is nothing so purely technical in 
its interest as the description of military operations; and in 
the Prince of Coburg’s life there is absolutely nothing else 
to describe. And they are not the military operations of a 
conqueror. Even a civilian may be attracted by their brilliant 
results to plod through the strategic history of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns; but it can only be a military student of very high 
enthusiasm who will care to pore over the achievements of a 
great master of failure like the Prince of Coburg. He began 
his career with the Seven Years’ War, and he ended it with the 
luckless campaigns in Flanders against the armies of the Revo- 
lution ; and fighting on both occasions on the Austrian side, he 
met the fortune which usually attends the efforts of that great 
military Power. Yet the present volumes have their value 
as a portion of the materials for some future history of 
the great Revolutionary epoch which are being gradually 
unsealed by the lapse of time, and by the disappearance of 
those whom indiscreet revelations might affect. Their contents 
repose in part upon- researches among the collections of 
London, Paris, and other places, which have been long open to 
all the world. But their chief and almost only value consists in 
their being mainly founded on the archives which have been 
opened to the author for the first time by the reigning Duke. 
The author is a military man holding a rank which it takes 
two lines of eco printed German to describe, and which, from 
its being at once Royal, Imperial, and Ducal, we must presume 
to be exalted. The work is exactly of the sort that ought to 
issue from an altitude such as this. As a rule, it is stiffly pro- 
fessional ; and when it is foreed to relax for a moment, and to 
touch on matters of mere civilian interest, it avoids any word 
that might wound a courtier’s feelings, or disturb any placid 
belief in the virtue of petty German Princes, and the loyal con- 
tentment of petty German dukedoms. 

Assuredly no such courtliness infects the style of Dr. Reuchlin’st 
History of the Italian convulsions of 1848. It is an impartial and 
independent deseripticn, executed with Germany accuracy, but 
not distorted by any German prejudices. It is a portion of a 
general history of modern Italy, and will be shortly followed 
by a continuation that will bring the course*of events down to 
the present time. It is scarcely possible absolutely to unravel 
the diplomatic complications of that eventful year, but Dr. 
Reuchlin has done more for them than any other writer with 
whom we are acquainted. Perhaps it may startle us a little to 
hear that ‘‘ Lord Minto saw very deep into the nature of things,” 
and to wonder why he kept that valuable perceptive faculty 
exclusively for the benefit of foreign lands. But. at all events, 
we may be reconciled by the indication which the remark 
affords, that the author has no sympathy with that incessant 
railing at England which is the favourite fashion with French 
and Austrian writers. The whole tone of the book is more 
favourable to English policy than we are accustomed to 
meet with in any language but our own. A most interestin 
portion of the work is the explanation which it gives of the soci 
and material condition of North Italy at the beginning of 1848. 
It is interesting to notice how much in this, as in every part of 
Europe, political disturbance was the result of a failing harvest. 

The Origin of Mythology,t by Dr. Schwartz, is a very learned 
work, written with the object of tracing home the various fables 
of Greek and German mythology to the operations of nature of - 
which they are the symbols. The theory, of course, is anything 
but new, though Dr. Schwartz seems half to fancy that it is; but 
a systematic digest of all known Indo-Germanic myths for the 
purpose of applying the theory to them, is a valuable contribution 
towards the proof of it. The author makes one remark upon the 
result of his research into the unedifying attributes and deeds of 
the deities his ancestors worshipped, which deserves to be weighed 
by modern ethnologists. Ordinary men find it difficult to believe, 
and scientific men have formulated the misgiving, that the more 
degraded races, such as the Papuan, can ever have had acommon 
origin with ourselves. Their condition has nothing in common, 
not only with modern progress, but with the civilization enjoyed 
by the most remote of our progenitors whose mode of life is dis- 
closed to us by the dawn of history. But Dr. Schwartz remarks 
that mythology contains a chronicle of culture older than the oldest 


* Prinz Friedrich Josias von Coburg-Saalfeld. Von A. yon Witzleben. 
3 Theile. Berlin: Decker. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 
_, | Geschichte Italiens. Zweiter Theil. Erste Abtheilung. Von Dr. H. 


* Geschichte des Abbasidenchalifats in Egypten. Von Dr. G. Weil. 
Vol. I. Stuttgart: Mealer. 


Leipzig: Hirzel. 1860. 
t Der iy der Mythologie. Von Dr. F. Schwartz, Berlin: Hertz, 


U; 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1860, 
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history we can find. We have no historic record of the condition 
of the race among whom the germs of Indo-Germanic religion 
first began to sprout; but we have that record, brutal and 
degrading Hana « x in the qualities they imputed to the gods 
whom they invented to personify the phenomena of nature. 

A pretty drawing-room-table book on the field sports of Ger- 
many, from the pen of Von Kobell,* has been published b 
Cotta of Stuttgard, embellished with all the costliness and finis 
for which that firm are celebrated. Most of its merit consists 
necessarily in the beauty of its engravings ; but the accompanying 
text is lively and amusing, and ought to dissipate the popular 
English notion that sporting enthusiasm or sporting slang is a 
monopoly of our own. One conspicuous difference between the 
sportsmanship of the two nations is prominently brought out by the 
names of princely sportsmen and the records of princely hunts with 
which the book literally bristles. Sporting has been more popular 
among the Courts of Germany than among the gentry (if, indeed, 
that term will bear to be transplanted), and remained so till alate 

riod, in consequence, no doubt, of the rigour of the old feudal 

orest laws. One courtly variety of fox-hunting has certainly never 
found its way into England. The mere recital of it is enough to 
disturb Mr. Assheton Smith in his grave. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries an amusement came into vogue in the 
more luxurious Courts called fox-tossing, which was recommended 
above other sorts of sport by the fact that it could be done at 
home, and by ladies and gentlemen together. It was carried on 
in this wise. An arena was prepared deep in sand, with gal- 
leries round it. In the galleries sat the Court, and into the 
arena walked a number of ladies and gentlemen, in couples as 
for a dance, each couple holding one end of a long, wide band 
made of rope. Each couple took its place in the middle of the 
arena, the lady and gentleman standing at some distance from each 
other, and holding the rope loosely between them. As soon as 
they were ready, an attendant came up to each and let loose a 
bagged fox or hare, driving it over the centre of the rope as the 
latter lay inthesand. The sport was to twitch up the rope at the 
exact moment the poor brute was passing over it, and tosend him 
twirling high into the air ; and there was great emulation between 
the several couples in the certainty and the grace with which the 
feat was performed. Sometimes the animal came down unhurt, 
and then he had to run again; but he generally broke his back, 
and therefore the expenditure of hares and foxes in this genteel 
pastime was immense. At Dresden, under Augustus the ot 
there were tossed on one occasion no less than 414 foxes, 281 
hares, besides otters and polecats. ‘The entertainment was 
usually concluded by letting loose a number of wild porkers into 
the arena, in order that the Court might divert itself with the 
ean they made in finding their way in and out of the ladies’ 
oops. 

Dr. Miiller, of Nuremberg, has commenced an interesting 
History of German Coins.t He complains that numismatics 
have been treated too much as a dilettante pursuit, or at best as 
a mere branch of antiquarian collection; whereas coins, if the 
changes in their value be carefully investigated, contain the ke 
to a nation’s commercial progress. On the strength of this 
theory, he proceeds to give a history of coins, which incidentally 
includes an erudite discussion of the material condition of the 
ancient Germans in every point of view. The present volume 
only brings the history down as far as the time of Otho, two 
more being promised to complete it up to the present day. The 
book is full of close historical research, and deserves to be read 
by other than numismatists. 

A very exhaustive description of the Azores,t together with 
an atlas of well-executed plates, has been published by Engel- 
mann of Leipzig. The author, George Hartung, explored the 
islands mainly with a geological object. He had worked pre- 
viously under Heer and Lyell in Madeira and the Canaries, and 
he wished to extend to the volcanic formations of the Azores the 
investigation to which Lyell appears to have subjected the other 
islands, and the results of which it is dimly intimated we shall 
some day have in England. The greater portion of the book is 
therefore devoted to an examination of the material and the 
shape of the voleanic masses; and some progress is made in the 
apparently hopeless task of classifying the forms of the hills. 

ut other objects of a traveller's attention are not wholly 
neglected. There is a chapter on the meteorology of the islands, 
and another on the botany, as well as a brief narrative of tra- 
vellers’ adventures. 

A Summer's Trip to Tripolis§ is a less laborious performance. 
So far from groaning under the abundance of his material, the 
author seems to have been in great difliculties for want of that 
necessary assistance to an author’s powers. The trip to Tripolis 
was undertaken for the purpose of writing an account of the 
American attack, in the year 1801, upon the pirate States of the 
Mediterranean. The author’s motive for undertaking this subject 
was the similarity in the condition of the American navy before 


* Wildanger, Skizzen aus dem Gebiete der Jagd und ihrer Geschichte. 
Von F. von Kobell. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1859. 

+ Deutsche Miinzgeschichte. Von Dr. J. H. Miiller. Leipsig: Weigel. 
London: Williams _ Norgate. 1860. 

t Die Azoren in ihrer Aiisseren Erscheinung und nach ihrer Geognos- 
tischen Natur. Geschildert von G. Hartung. Nebst einem Atlas. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

§ Eine Sommerreise nach Tripslis. Von W. Heine, Berlin: Hatz. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1860, ° 


this exploit to that of the German navy at this moment. But 
this oT appears to have consisted exclusively in the fact 
that in neither case was there any navy of any kind. This 
patriotic analogy, however, can only account for a small portion 
of the book; for, before we get to Africa at all, we have read 
through more than half the volume. In fact, a large part of it 
consists of a description of Malta and an abridgment of Maltese 
history. The author writes with a lively and easy style—it is a 
pity he should employ it on such audacious bookmaking. 

\Ve have two or three novels before us, but it is a very hopeless 
task to recommend German novels to English readers. ‘The 
are too respectable for a foreign sale. They want the high 
flavour which will alone tempt a novel-reader to undertake the 
laborious mastication of foreign dainties. Auf Deutscher Erde* 
has the passport of a well-known name and a patriotic title. It 
consists of a series of tales, not furnished with any very exciting 
plot, but flowingly and pleasantly told. The stories are rather 
too much helped out by long autobiographies on the part of the 
chief characters, which, though recognised of old as an epical re- 
source, is apt to be tiresome ina novel. They are of the quiet 
domestic style, such as in England would be written by a lady, 
bound in one volume, and looked upon as innocent recreation by 
people whose principles do not allow them to read novels. Theyare, 
at all events, more likely to be popular than Galileo Galilei,t 
which is an impudent imposture that every novel-reader is bound 
to resent. There is nothing more irritating than to take up a 
professing work of fiction, and to discover that it is meant to 
instruct you and do you good. This so-called romance is nothin 
but a narrative of the philosopher's trials, and an exposure o 
Papa] enormities in the sheep's clothing of an historical novel. 
Even this, however, is more tolerable than that eccentric vagary 
of musical enthusiasm which goes by the name of the musical 
novel.t Because we admire the music of Handel and Sebastian 
Bach, it by no means follows that we should wish to know how 
Handel behaved at Court, or how Sebastian Bach made love. 
Faustina Hasse contains a great deal of musical history and 
musical gossip connected with the times of these two great com- 

osers, which, if authentic, must have required considerable 
sun to collect. But our faith in its accuracy is sorely tried 
by the information that Handel performed at a Court concert in 
Buckingham Palace. Even Buckingham House, the predecessor 
of the Palace, did not become Royal property till two years after 
Handel's death. 


* Auf Deutscher Erde. Von FE. Hoefer. Stuttgart: Krabbe. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

+ Galileo Gulilei, Ein Qoschieutlicier Roman von Mathilde Raven, 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

t Faustina Hasse. Musikalischer Roman yon Elise Polko. Leipzig: 
Schlicke. 1850, 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time fur the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ssee, Mr. F, B. CHATTERTON. FIRST SEASON OF THE FRENCH PERFORM- 
ANCES, under the direction of Mons. ADRIAN TALEXY. 

Mons. TALEXY has the honour to inform the Nobility and Goutry, that he has con- 
cluded arrangements to insure a permanent First-class French Dramatic Entertainment 
at the Royal ST. JAMES’s THEATRE. He pespecteuly submits the programme for t 
First Season, which is about to commence, and hopes that the selection of the following 
distinguished Artists wil! be considered suflicient evidence of the care and attention 
devoted to the undertaking, 

The following eminent Artistes from the principal theatres of Paris, will make their 
appearance during the Season :— 

Mademoiselle DELPHINE FIX, Soci¢taire du la Comédie Francaise—will in 

h i tant | 


Le Cheveu Bianc-La Lectrice-Les Femmes Terribles. 
Mademoiselle MARIE J 
Les Am 


remiere Soubrette—Déjazet—Travestie—Créera; La 
Paratonnerre, Supa A e HE. 
M. GOT, Soci¢taire de la Comédie Francaise ; Créera; Le Duc Job—La Fin du Roman— 


J 
miér Sujet du Théatre des Variétés; Créera; l'Auberge des Adrets— 
mes. 
‘ADAUX, Chef-d'Orchestre, Auteur, Des deux Jackets—des deux Gentilshommes et 


Colette. 
M. LAMBERT EDNNERY, Administrateur du Théatre Royal de Berlin et du Théatre 
Impé6rial du Vienne. Directeur de la Scene ; Administrateur Général, 

The permanent troupe will be on the most complete scale, and will comprise many of the 
most efficient Artistes of the Parisian Theatres. 

Prices of Admission,—Stalles d’Orchestre, 7s. 6d.; Stalles de Balcon, 5s.; Parterre, 2s.; 


Galeries, Is. 
Private Boxes from Two Guineas upwards. 
The Season will consist of Sixty hts commencing on Monday, May the 28th, 1800, 
~ e Genes and Terms of Subscription may be obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre, 


Privat 
at the Libraries and Booksellers. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW.—The GREAT 
ill be held’ on 


SATURDAY, May 26th. 
One Guinea ditto, on 
before the day, 53. each. These are now 
or may be had by order of the usual Agents, 

The ENTRIES CLOSE on MAY 19th, Schedules can be had on application to Mr, W, 
HovGuHTON, Secretary to the Show, 


at the 


| 
| 
| 
TS 
| 
Mile. ADELE PAGE, Premier Sujet du Théatre de ’ Ambigu; Créera; Le Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre; La Siréne ce Paris; Un Secret. 
Mademoiselle DUVERGER, Premier Sujet du Théatre dela Gaiété ; Créera; La Tentation; 
| | au | ouvent. 
M. LECLERE, Premier Sujet du Théatre des Variétés; Créera; Les Amours de Cléo- 
pare Les Mystéres d’été—Deux Anges Gardiens—Les Princesses de la Rampe. 
M. Al 
Le Ma 
M. C 
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CONCERT BY THE BLIND. — Hanover-square Rooms, 
SDAY, JUNE Sth. Under the most petra: nage. ORCHESTRA or 
THIRTY. BIVE BLIND MUSICIANS—CHOIR OF FIFTY BLIND SINGERS. 
Particulars will be duly announced. 


UNION.—THEODORE RITTER, Pianist. from 
will make his DEBUT at the FOURTH MATINEE, TUESDAY, May 20th. 
Piatt! rn also play a New Solo, and SarnTON First Violin. 
“Theodore teh a prodigy nine years ago, is now a matured artist et de plus un grand 
"—BER: 
a wil inelude SCHUBERT'S Trio in E flat, and Solos for the Pianoforte. 
No ° Artists will be admitted in future without a Ticket signed b; 
J. ELLA, Director, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminont medical prac- 
titioners, prove thit a half-pint of Dr. DE JONGA’s Oil is equal in remedial eticets 10a 
quart of” any other kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise far the 


ME. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NOW OPEN 
every Night bunt Saturday, at Eight o’clock, and Tuesday aud Saturday Afternoons, 
at Three o'clock. Stalls, 3s., which can be taken’at the Box-oflice, Egyptian Hall, daily, 
from Eleven till Five; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s, 


SOcrety OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 

The FIPTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 
5, PALL MALL EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance Is, 

Gatalozue, Od. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


MESSRS. DICKINSON’S EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS 


and MINIATURES is NOW OPEN. Admission by Address Cards.—114, New 
Bond-street. 


HE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—The TRIUMPHANT 
MEETING of HAVELOCK, OUTRAM, and Sir COLIN CARrestt— This great 
Picture by T. J. BARKER, from Drawings and Pietnres taken sty at Lucknow by 
EGrRon LUNDGREN, is NOW ON VIEW at the LUCKNOW GALLERY (Messrs. Thomas 
Agnew and Sons), 5, Waterloo- on Pall-mall, from Ten to Six o’elock. 


7 
-) ERUSALEM. —TWO GRAND PICTURES by SELOUS, 
each 12 feet by 8 feet, eyo nore than 200 especial points of interest. 1. “Jern- 
salem in her Grentonr, A.D. h Christ’s Triumphant Entry into Holy City.” 
2. “ Jerusalem in her Fall, as now bend ed from the Mount of Olives.” The above Pictures 
are NOW ON VIEW at Messrs, ag, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT’S, 7, Cornhill. 
Open daily, from Nine to Six o’clock, F 


R. CHARLES RUNDT, Painter to His Majesty the King 


of Frussis, be; A to announce to "the Friends of Art in Londun that he has just 
arrived from Italy n residence there of thirty vears, with 3 at, DIES of the finest 
CATHEDRAL INTERIORS in SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, and VENICE, to which he 
invites their attention between the hours of Two to Six P.M.—14, bdiceamten. 7 


GERMAN READING-PARTY IN THE BAVARIAN 


PS.—Apply for particulars to X., care of Messrs. R. GRANT and Son, 54, Princes- 
street, 


FINISHING GERMAN INSTRUCTRESS.—A Lady of 


Palatahl speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids, 


OPINION OF EDWIN LANKESTER, EsqQ., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical School, Superintendent of 
the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &e. &e. 

“T consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation 
by the personal attention of so good aChemist and intedizent a Physician as Dr. de Jonzh, 
who + also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted, 
Hence I deem the Cod Liver OJ sold under his guarantec to be preferable to auy other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal eilicacy. 

“8, Savile-row, W., Ist August, 1859.”” 


Sold ONLY in IMPFRIAL Half-pints, 2s. 61.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, capsuled, 
labelled with Dr. pe JoNGu’s stampand signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBL 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chewists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


G AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 

RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock of 
TRAVELLING DRESSI NG Baas, com nlete, DRESSING CASES, Writing Cases, 
DESPATC H BOXES, Jewel Cases, RET and CARRI AGE TAGS im great variety. 
MEDIANVAL MOUNTED ENV ELOPE CASE BLOT? BOOKS, and INKSTANDS 
en suite; Scent Caskets, Etui Cases, cases a pt Cutlery, Work, Netting, and Glove 
Boxes. The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also’a choice variety of 
ELEGANCIES and NOVEL’ ais 5 suitable for PRESENTATION too various to enumerate, 
to he had_at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 


Coals.— —BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 

price is 28s. per ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, and 4s. rer 
cash, Best E,as stipptien them to her M: 1, Cornhill, ¥ 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl-s Blackfriars, E.C.; Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, Pimlico, 
S.W.; and Sunderiand What f, Peckham, 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 


COMPOUND, patented for preventing stroying these —See 
Gardener's Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, nid Fi Tn hoxes, 18.5 1.; retail of 
all Nursery and Seedsinen, wholesaleof PRICK’S CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). 


superior attainments desires 2 MORNING ENGAGEMENT. Her lishinents 
are the Pianoforte and Singing. She is well reat in General Litoratnre. References to 
families of distinction.—Address C M., care of Mr. BENTON SEELEY (Bookseller, &c. &c.), 
2, Hanover-street, Regent-strect, 


THE PROF ESSOR of MATHEMATICS and NATURAL 

SCIENCE in or. DAVID'S COLLEGE, LAMPETER (M.A. Cam., ond Prebendary of 
St. David's), purpose: ore ae the ensuing Long Vacation in Germauy, and wishes to 
meet with Two or Tl REE PUPILS preparing for the Universities or the Military 
Examinations. 


ARMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &., EXAMINA- 


TIONS.—A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with 
him for the next Examination, Ce be happy to eet with others, resident or non-resident. 
His Establishment can be hig. d for its i and efficiency by persons 
of very high standing, wheee' so. have passed distin; whe Examinations. One of them 
obtained nearly the highest number of marks at the India Civil Service Examination last 

ear. The hest Masters in every branch of Education are in attendance, and the House 
ibrary and general manag rement afford every facility for rapid progress, without having 
recourse to “cramming. Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 


" DOUCEUR” will be given by the Advertiser, who has been 
years in India, to any person procuring him 8 | eer as CLERK, 


ne 
STOREKEEPER, or in any similar capacity—Address to M. P., care of Messrs. NELSON 
and Co., 104, Fieet-strect, 


To LOVERS OF ANTIQUITIES $.—TO BE SOLD, a an old 

OAK DEED CHEST or CABINET, in perfect preservation, containing Fosty- five 
Drawers; consirneted in the Reign ee William the unqueror. To be seen at Messrs, 
Davies and HUNTS’, Office for Patents, No. 1, Serie-street, Lineola’s-inn. 


HE GREAT EASTERN for NEW YORK. —The Great 


(Limited) rd Sispateching the st “ship, GREAT 
J. VINE Commander, from Southampton, for NEW YORK, on SATURDA 4 
the 9h of June. Three Hundred first-ciass passengers a. will be taken, at an 
uniform fare of £25 each, including steward’s fee, but without wines or squeurs, which 
can be obtained on ‘board. Return tickets will be issned at the rate of £40.— r passage 
and other information, ap ey to the GREAT SHIP COMPANY (Limited), ll, King 
William - London, E.C,; or, to SEYMOUR, PEACOCK, and 116, Fenehurche 


street, 
MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER. 
[ARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE ASSOCIATION, 

All Persons opposed to legalizing Marriage with a Wife’s Sister, can obtain FORMS 
of PETITIONS to both Houses of Parliament, prepared for signature, post free, from 
Mr. W. M. TROLLOPE, Secretary, 41, Parliament-street, S.W, 

Contributions and Subseriptions to the Marriage Law Defence Association are earnestly 
invited, to enable it effectually to fulfil the objects for which it was instituted, 

Crossed Cheques and Post-office Orders may be made payable to the Secretary, as ahove. 

The Association consists of all Persons making a Donation of not less thau One Guinea, 
or an Annual Snbseription of not less than Five Shillings. 


HYPROPATHY — —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

BLISHMENT, per plete with every comfort, within twenty 

atter can have the advantage, if des = of a private q i 

its healthiness. Dr. M Dat the Gesident Physician, 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.~Two HUNDRED Beps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE, 


Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, oceurring in t 
of = Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affuent, are recelvea into the Tooele a 


FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treas le 
and Co.,, Fleet-street; or to the a the tal. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, WEST STRAND— 

The Governors, with an anxious desire to maintain this Hospital in full efficiency, 

most earnestly SOLICIT the ASSISTANCE of the Benevolent, and they beg to state that 

its chief support is from Voluntary Dabootigtinns and the Legacies of deceased Benefactors. 

nations are thankfully received by the Seeretary, at the Hospital; and by Messrs, 

Coutts, Messrs. DRUMMONDS, and Messrs. HOARE, and through all the principal Bankers, 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, Endell-street, Long- 
acre (Established 1749).—This old-established Institution has been the Means of 
affording succour and relief in the hour of travail to upwards of 44,000 poor married women. 
The Hospital, situate in the midst of a densely populated but poor neighbourhood, was 
rebuilt in 1849, and has accommodation for forty patients; but the funds at the disposal of 
the charity are very low, and it is for this reason impossi! ble to extend the benefits of the 
Hospital] to the extent desirable. The ALD of the CHARI ITABLE PUBLIC is therefore 
earnestly solicited. The Hospital is open for the inspection of Ladies and others da 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by Messrs. HOARE a" Co., 


Fieet-street ; or at the Hospital. 
EDWIN PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


SHAN K’S NEW PATENT LAWN MOWING, ROLLIN! G, 
COLLECTING, and DELIVERING MACHINE for 1850.—Mows the grass, wet or 
on lawns, uneven or otherwise, in a much neater manner than the scythe, at half the 
expense. 
” Sole Agents for London: J. B. BROwN and Co., 18, Cannon-street, City, E.C. 


[RON HURDLES, continuous round and flat Bar Fencing, 
and Wire Fencing, Carriage and Field Gates, Wire Netting, Fencing W 
J. B. Brown and Co., 18, Cannon-street, City, E.C. 


wy OTHERSPOON wal ER USED. by all Chandlers, 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedstends, suitabie 
both for home use and for Sropieel climates; liandsome Lron Bedsteads with brass mount- 
ings and eleg gantly Japanned; Piain Iron *Bedsteads for servants; every description of 
Wood Bedstead that is maniifactur ed, im ahozany: bireh, walnnut-tree ‘woods, polished 
deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding and furniture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of Bed-room F 


He AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


containing Designs and pris of 100 Bedsteads, as well as ¢ of 150 pape ye of 
Bed-room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and Son and 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, We 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC- 
TURERS, U and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C., much rezret the inconvenience which they fear such of 
their Customers as have visited their Warervoms during the last few weeks must have 
suffered from the dust, xs weil as the disarrangement of Stock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in progress, 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have plensure: in announcing that these are mow leted, 
and comprise the addition to their auweady very extensive hs remises of SIX NEW WARE- 
ROOMS OF LARGE SiZE, a more commiodions ENTRANCE, NEW STAIRCASES, aud 
many other conveniences. Their Steck (which they believe Oy be the largest in Loudon, and 
probably in the World) of Cabinet Furniture, Bedding (eluding the 
pring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent) sdroom Furniture, is now contained in 

XTEEN LARGE WAREROOMS, besides those devoted to Carpets, Curtain Materiais, 

&e. Ke, 

ard saiins these additions to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have given 

increased accommodation to their BEDDING and BEDROOM FURNITURE 

and especially have added largely to their Steck of and BRASS 

have. Just ared, the use of thety, Customers and the Public, a NEW 

BOOK GNS OF »N AND BRASS BEDS'EADS, TOGETHER WITH REDUCED 
Lists Or Or BEDDING. which will be forwarded upon application, 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS strongly urge upon intending Purchasers the advantage of 
a personal selection, and ask the favour of a call to inspect their Stock. 

Ist May, 1840. 


GR ATES, KITCHENERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 


ire- -lrons, and at the tow cat prices, at 
CO.’S extensive SUOW-ROOMS, "49, Great Mariborough-street, Re ent-street, W., exact ly 
opposite the Conservatory Entrance to the Pantheon Bazs iar. The beantifil Porcetain 

ile Grates in great varicty, from 2 to 50 guineas each. Edwards’ Smoke-Consumins 
Range and the most Improv ed kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Llustrat 
Prospectuses forwarded, For 25 years in Poland-strect adj viging. 


= 
{ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers of the above are revuested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW- ROOMS. ‘They contain such an assortinent of ENDERS, pd noel 

RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIR -IRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGERY,as 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitenses ‘or 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormo' and Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to 
.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to 2s. teel Fenders, £2 Lis. ' _ £11; 

mM 28. 
“Tie BULTON and all other PATENT ‘STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the aiisient and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this coun.ry. 
Beisteads, from. . 12s. 61. to £20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, from . 8s. Od, to £6 0s. each. 
. 68, 03, to £7 78. each, 
same 


Pure Colza Oil. per gallon, 
CUTLERY WARRAN TED. —The most varied | assortment 
oo CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIA TON’S, 


at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the a ivory: 
handled table knives with high shoulders, 12s. 64. per dozen ; desserts, to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 6d. per dogen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger some fom 20s. to 27s. Gd. per 
dozen ; extra fine, ivory, 33s.; if with silver ferrules, 4 is. to GS. 5 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’ 8 GEN ERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE inay be had gratis, and free by post. _ It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Slectro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Meta! Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water a Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 
Tahie Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, lron and Brass Bedding, Bed-room 

binet Furniture, &c., 4g Lists of Prices aud Plans of the vant large Show 
- 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1 , 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, Perry’s-place ; ‘and 

1, Newman-mews, London. 


TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


Among the man arenes of the the prevent = ages tt none can be obtained possessing the 
manifold virtues of O IDGE’S B. OF COLOMBIA. If applied to the roots and 
of the hair, it im most A coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of 
me. It aiso at this period the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 
f already too thin or turning grey will prevent its further pi ss and soun res! 
it it again. Those who really desire beautiful wave or curl, should 
is also it from scurf, 
new hair, whiskers, and ups upwi years. 
ive can e@ Price $s, 6d., and only.—O, and OLDRIDGE, 
Wellington-street, 
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[HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE ‘COMPANY. 
SPECIAL N NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH PIVISION OF PROFITS, 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as.at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
The first Distston « of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
male in 1849, 1845, 1850. and 1855, 

The Profits to he divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684.598 2 10 
AnnuaL 289,231 13 6 

Annual Average of New Assnrances effected using the last Ten Years, upwards of 

HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
WILL. THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident oretary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. 


LONDON. KING STREET. 
BDINBURGH GEORGE STREET (Henn Office). 
DUBLIN UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


1809. 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. ~ 


Heal Office—64, Princes StrEET, EpinpurGH. 
London Office—4, New Banx Buruipines, Lorusury. 


CHAIRMAN OF LoNDON BoarD—SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, 
BANKER—UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
SOLICITOR—ALEXANDER DOBIE, Esgq., Lancaster-place. 
Accumulated £1,081,454 0 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


During the year 1859, 665 Policies were issued, Assuring the sum of £449,013 0 0 
Policies are by arrangement declared free from all restrictions. 


Ninety per ceut. of the Profits are divided amongst Policy-holders Insured on the Partici- 
pating Scale. 

At the last investication, $ist December, 1858, ped sscertained Profit on the business 
dnring the preceding seven years amounted to £! 

The attention of the Publie is specially ealled - ‘the Dourte INSURANCE SYSTEM— 
HALP PREMIUM SYSTEM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SYstEM—Iately adopted at this 
Oitice. For full particulars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company, 

No extra Premium charged ior Members of Volunteer Corps. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure against Fire most descriptions of Property, at the lowest rates of 
Premium corresponding to the risk. Rents of Buildings also Insiire 
_Prosvectnses and all necessary informaticn may be obtained on anplieation at No. 4, 
NEW Bank BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, or any of the Agents in the Country. 


4, New pask Buildings, iemery. R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 


ndon, Mareh, 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
May Wth, 1800. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECTAL GENERAL MEETING of the PRO- 
PRIETOKS of this Society wiil be held at the OF FIC#, Fleet-street, London, on FRIDAY, 
the 8th day of JUNE next, at Twelve o’elock at noon precisely, for the purpose of declaring 
a Division ot thee Surpius of the Assurance Fund of the Sceiety in respect of the five years 
ending on the 81st December last. 

And Notie: is hereby further siven, that a Second Special General Meeting will he held 
at thelike honr and piace, on the following Friday, the sth day of June, for the warpose of 
confirming the resolution which shall have been azreed to at such First Meet ng, in 
pursuance of the provisions contxined in the Deed of Settlement. 

An‘ Notice is hereby further given, that any person who shail have heen assured by the 
Society for two whole years may, on the pry lnction of his Policy and of the last receipt for 
the Premium thereon, be present at sueli Meeti ug. At each of the said Meetings the chair 
will be taken at Twelve o’clock precisely. 


By Order of the Directors, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
[MPERIAL LIFE 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON,—INSTITUTED 1820, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DIRECTORS. 


FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Chairman, 
JAMES BRAND, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, 
Charles Cave, Esq. Thomas Newman iinnt, Esq. 
Georze William Cottam, Esq. ames Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cut wl Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Dividson, Martin Taaker Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Ficld, Esa. Newman Smith, E 
SECURITY.—The assured are protected fim the liabilities poiare ng to mutual assur- 
ance by afund of a million anda half sterlin.,of which nearly a million is nctually in- 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
and mortgages in Great Britain. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are assigned to ets every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one prem 
PURCHASE OF POLICIES.—A liberal allowance is made on the surrender of a policy, 
either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 
Pa .—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards of 
Fyopocnte for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch office, 
-mall, London; or to any of the agents thioughout the kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


*,* Service allowed in Local Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1762. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
decennial division of profits in December last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVFN THOUSAND Potwos, makins, With FORMER vditions then outstanding, 
a total of FOUR MILLIONS and Seventy THOUSAND PoUNDSs, which amounts to Sixty- 
seven per cent. on the sums originally assured in all those Policies, 

The BONUSES paid on claims in the ten years ending on the Sist December, 1850, 

THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 
being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims. 

The CAPITAL, on the Ist November, 1359, £6,400,000 sterling. 

The INCOME exceeds £420,000 per annum. 

in the current year (1850) will PARTICIPATE in the DISTRIBUTION 
OF P 'S ordered in DECEMBER LAST, so soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have 

Aa. ty cn heen paid thereon; and, iu the division of 1859, will be entitled to additions 
in respect of EVERY PREMIUM paid upon them from the years 1861 to 1869, each inclusive, 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, in which TwWo-THIRDS OF THE CLEAR 
SURPLUS is decennially divided among the POLICY HOLDERS, and ONE-THIRD RESERVED 
For SECURITY, and as an Accumulating Fund, in augmentation of other profits forfuture 
periodical! distribution. 

No extra premium is amt for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 

ngdom, during peace or wa 

A WEEKLY CovURT oF Denscroes IS HELD EVFRY WEDNESDAY, from Eleven to One 


o’clock, to receive proposals for New Assurances; and “a Prospectus” of the Society may 
on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from Ten to Four 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE FICE, 


No.1, NEW BRIDG LACKFRIAKS, 
Established 1696. 


DIRECTORS. 
T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
* William Scott, Esq. 
John Sperling, Esq. 
Thomas 
Henry Wilso 
William Esdaile ter, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

RESOLVED—That pereons whose lives are insured in this Office be insured without extra 
Premium, against all risks to which they may be exposed whilst engaged in the Militia, or 
nany Yeomanry, Rifle, or other Volunteer Corps, acting \ within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Lreland, whether in time of peace or wa 

This Office offers a low scale of Premium to Non- cmamber? without participation in Yeo; 
fits, or a Member’s seale of Premiums with an Annual participation in the whole o 
profits, after tive Annual payments, 

For the last twelve years participation in profits has yielded an Annual abatement of 52) 
per cent. on the premiums of all Policies of five or more years’ staading. 

The effect of the abatement is thus shown :— 


Hon. William Ashley. 
he Hon. Sir Ea Conk, 
Arthur Eden, 

John Letsom Eliot, Esq. 
James Esdaile, Esq. 

John Gurney ‘Hoare, Esq. 


Sum lannnal Premium for 


| Age when Reduced 
| insured. | insured. | first Five Years. | Annual Premium, 
| | £8. a. | £s. a. 
| 30 371 67 
4 1009 319 2 | we2s 
| 60 2000 9110 0 43 


Insurances effected before the 2éth June next, will participate in profits in the year 1865, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected at the usual rates, 


By order cf the Board, 
RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


MUSWELL HILL LAND COMPANY (Limited).— 
PROSPECTUSES and FORMS of APPLICATION for SHARES may be obtained at 
the OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, or of Messrs. FIELD, SON, and Woop, Stockbrokers, 
No. 9, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-strect, on or befure Tuesday, 22nd instant. 
GEO. STEVENS, Sec. pro tem. 


61, Gresham Ilouse, Old Broad-street, 16th May, 1860. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


(THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ s-street, London. N.B.—Carriage free. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


AND COLONIAL wi NE COMPANY, 
122, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
The premotere of the above Company beg to pn as they have reduced their 
Tariif of Prices, and now offer their patrons the full benetit of the new enactment, 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .. . 27s. per dozen, 
Standard of exeeliones.) 
SPLENDID OLD 


ORT. ten vears in the weod 
SPARKLING KPERS AY CHAMPA AGNE ... 


37s. per dozen, 


” 


ST. JULIEN CLARET, pure and without acidit 
FINEST COGN. Ae BRANDY or n). and 52s, 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY 20s. and 24s, 


The finest ever intr - TF into this country, 


Bottles and Packages included, and Six Dozen Cases Free to any Railway Station in 
England or Wales, I’rice Lists Free on application. Terms Cash, 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


J AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and Introducer of the 
Sonth African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

e recent reduction of the Customs tariff enables me to offer various Ew n Wines 
na Spirits hitherto excluded by the operation of high duties at the following scale of 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &e, 20e. 24s, per dozen, 


PORTS 

CLARET, ORDINATRE 
Do. us srow ths 

CHAMP. 


ARRAGONESE PO SH 
CATALONIAN SHERRIES 
EXCELLENT DINNER Do 


RED LISBON 
PORT from the Wood 
Do. (Old Crusted) 


SPIRITS. 


HOLL Paie or Brown (Strongly 
mended for its ” 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. &c, 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application, 

WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to any Railway Station in England. Bottles included 

n Wines—Sample Bottles of any Wines forwarded. 

TERMS CASI. Country Orders must contain a remittance, 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” 
J. L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—FINDLATER, MACKIE 
TODD, CO., beg to announce that they are now prepared to supply ALLSOPE’S 
PALE ALE, of “the finest quality, in Bottles and Casks of 18 Gailons and upwards, 
___ Stores, under London Bridge Railway -station ; ; Entrance, 215, Tooley-street, 8.E, 


A ‘A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BO TITLE, recommended by 
Baron and ail the Faculty, may n had in the finest_conditi on 
and who | REDUCED the PRICE ef this 
aan 4s. 6d. per dozen Imperial Pints. 
28. Od. Imperial Half-pints, 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and io, 54, Pall Mail, London, 8.W. 


HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (LIMITED), 


Company who im port their n Teas and su te Public direct—a 
CLEAR’ SAVING of FIFTEEN Rt CENT. "The celebrated of ‘Tea, frm 28, ad, 
per Ib.; of Coffee in the berry, As, 162.; flue Lapsang Souchong, in pounds, $s. 81. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’ s-churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND aire to be 


obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 8, King William-st at rect Cit;;, London. 


38., aud 30. . Rich” psouchong 


Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 61., 
$s. 8d., 3 ‘and 4s. Tea and Co! to ay value of 4 t carriage free to any 
railway statio ‘station or Tharket town in ‘England.’ A Price Current ee postoua oplication.. 


T E A.—1000 Boxes very strong and choice Black 'Tea Just 
ex “ Evening Star,” from Sha anghae, Nett Weight lvibs.each. Thetie Teas have 

selected with the greatest care, for ters. STRACHAN and CO., 
oo Cornhill, E.C., which they offer to their C 8 price, $s. 11d. 
per Ib, One-Quarter Pound Sample may be had. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


the best Arrowr« Delicions in Puddings Bianem 
weferred to the zs, nam pange, 


oF he and especi; suited to the deli n and Inval 
Sophis is to cating ne the kind known.” Paisley a and 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordina ary to to Her 

Majesty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUI 

Table Delicacies, the vase «3 which are prepared with the most scrupulous ee to 

wholesomeness ‘and . C. and B. have for many years enjoyed the high honour of 

supplying Her Fe ae "s bis: w th their Manufactures. A few of the articies most hig’ 

recommended are— Pickles and Tart Fruitsof every descri tion Royal Table Sauce, E~sence 

of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, ge armalade, Anchovy and BI 

Pastes, trasbonrz and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies of various kinds for 

use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 

and Pay ne’s Royal Osborne Sauce, ‘To be obtained of all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &., 
Wholesale of CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of EnpEtt-strert, Bioomssvry, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs “4 7 of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e./., Grisaille, Geome d Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these Lae ing branches of Science, can 
ad at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Gnineas each, of J. TENNANT’, Mineralogist to Her Majest,, 
Ba Strand, London, 'Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction’ in Mineralogy and Ge: ology. 


J ULLIEN’S LAST WALTZ is published this day, by 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
WESTERTON’ S LIBRARY, Hyde | Park Corner, unsur- 
ed for LiSERaL SUPPLIES of NEW BOOKS, and for its MODERATE 
SCALE’ of of SUBSCRIPTIO 
NS may be exchanged daily. 
Tit NEW LONDON REVIEW of POLITICS, LITERA- 


TURE, ART, and SOCIETY, conducted by CHARLES Mackay, LL.D., appear every 
Saturday morning. The Date’ of Publication, with other particula rs, ww be shortly 
addressed to the Office, 


puHot OGRAPHY.— Messrs. CALDESI, BLANFORD, 
and CO, (late Caldesi and Montece epi b bee leave to state that their SOLE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are at Messrs, P. and D. COLNAGIII, TT, and CO.’s, Pall-mall East, and at 
6, Vietoria-grove, Kensington-gate, W., wae their business, = all its varieties of Por- 
traiture, Reproduction of ogee ee hotographs of Groups, of Animals, 
and the celebrated “Cartes de Visites,” is carried on as =r under the superintendence 
of Mr, CALDEsI and of his Partners, 


Hu E FASHIONABLE SHAWL OF PARIS.—Cashmere 
Shawls trimmed with Real Lace Flounces, most appropriate for the Present Season, 
combining Style with Elegance and Utility. 
Real Spanish Mantiil 
At A. BLACKBORNE’S Bruxelles Depot, 35, Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square, 


H J.and D. NICOLL’S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 
Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILE, and MANCHESTER. 


CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 
H.J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET; 22, CORNHILL, London, 
and 10, sv. ANN’S SQUARE, Manchester. 


(\LOTHIN G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 


Dress, Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, Riding Habite, and pontnons de Dames a Cheval, 
with much novelty and ge neral exoellence, H. J. and D.N have, for the remainder 
of this Season, at WARW!CK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street. In the Autumn this 
branch will be removed to the rear of the o!d Establishment. 


EUTRAL COLOURED COMPLETE SUITS 
of one material, introduced last Season for Gentlemen, and subsequently improved 
by variety of ms aterials, the fastening by a top link or button, ule serves for a Letter- 
seal when engraved with Crest or Coat of Arms, is reg istered 6 and 7 Vict.; ; and the 
Cc te Suit is lly under, and seldom exceeds, Three Pounds in cost, 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and_ 120, REGENT STREET; 
and 2, COR NHILL, London. 


J. and D. NICOLL are repared, at short notice, to 
rodnee COURT a aia and SERVA LIVERIES, by applying to them in 
REGENT STREET, LONDON 


MECcHI AND BAZIN’S DESPATCH BOX-WRITING 

in Russia and Morocco Leather, are made in Twenty different forms and 

sizes, guted with real Bramah and Chubb Locks; also others of a cheaper description; 

prices vary from £1 to £50. Portable Writing and ‘Dressing Cases, Brush Cases, Courier 

ags, Pic-Nic Cases, Wicker Baskets, Spertin Knives, Wine and Spirit 
Flasks, &c.—112, Regent-street, W 


SELLING OF¥F.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 


Boxes, Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, pare. 
lope Cases, Biotting Books, Stationery Cases, Supcrior ; also, an Elega: 
Assortm nt of Articles suitable for Preseuts, at very Keduee: ices, previo us to Atlee 
tions. ue Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of = BRIGG , 27, Piccadilly, W., 
next door to St. James’s Hal 


MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 


77 aud 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON 
The a Stock in Loudon of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


APPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to rt ea strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


APPIN | AND co. UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Medium. Superior. | 


and 4, Leadenhall- street, 


1 doz. Table Knives, Ivory handle 0/4100 £115 0 | 
1 doz. Cheese Knives o ono 150 
I pair Registered Meat Car 6 | 070 O12 ; 
1 pair Extra size ditto 6 @80; 618 6 | 
Carvers 6; 070); oW0, 
1 Steel for sharpening... 086! 040! 
___ Complete Service £2 | £3 06 £20 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. 
These Table Knives are guaranteed the best sold in London, at the prices charged. 
are made from the very best steel, and the handles are so secured that they cannot a4 
loose in hot water. It isin consequence of Messrs, MAPPIN and Co, being manufacturers, 
that they are enabled to offer their Table Knives at such unprecedented low prices, 
MAPPIN AND CO.’S RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SPORTSMEN’S KNIVES, 
and SCISSORS will be found on triai to be unequalled, 
MAPPIN and 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE 
MANUFACTORY: ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFI 
MAPPIN and 00. have no with any other of a similar 
in Len 


£1000 —TO CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentleman having 
© from £600 to £1000 at command may, without risk or trouble es secure 

a nett income of not less than that amount per annum,— —k 

Audiley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


PERRY and COS IMPROVED PATENT ELASTIC 
BANDS, for Universal Use, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 34., 6d., and 1s. per 
box, and upwards, Sold by all Stationers, 


SCHOOLMASTERS.—PERRY & CO.’S UNIVERSAL 


LL PEN, for Large, Round, and Small Hand. 1s. per gross. Sold by all 
Stationers. 


PERRY and CO., Manufacturers and Pupeutecs, 37, Red Lion-square, 
and 3, Cheapside, London 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


EPWARD s STAN FORD has the pleasure to announce that he 
AGENT for the SALE of the PUBLICATIONS. 
SURVEY oF of the INITED KINGDOM. He will be happy to forward, w 
detailed List of all the Maps, Sections, and Books publis: tothe present tans 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 


(GEOLOGICAL MAPS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with all the 
Railways. according to the most Recent Researcnes, By Sir Ropgrick I, Mur- 
CHISON, D.C &c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and 

reland. ya Edition. Size, 18 inches by 14; scale, 28 miles to Linch. Price, on 
1 sheet, 5s, ; mounted, in case, 7s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP ENGLABD AND WALES. By Anprew C, 

Ramsay an Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britai 

and Professor of Geology at the Government School 0 [ Mines.” Scale, 12 miles to 
linch; size, % inches by 42. Price, 25s. in case ; 30s. on } —, 

“ As re; the novice in this country find the he he in the 
beautiful ap, of I ich tains, in a con- 
densed form, he t of the labours of many through half acentury. It 

test discoveries, is ones gently. coloured, and of a scale just oot enough to 
r Rode: 


'y Review, July, 1850. 
London: EDwWaRD STANFORD, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


ddress F, SOLLY, Esq., 20, North q 


—All Communications for the Editor or Manager 
11, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


(THE CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by Wiit1am Crooxgs) 


for THIS DAY contains :—Arsenic poating J in n Styria— Estimati on of Silver—Circular 
Pplerisation= Dr. Lankester on Bone— Fore al News, &c. &c. Price Threepence, 
eekly. Order of any Bookseller or ne al ONSios 12, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


SIR CHARLES BARRY.—The SESSION 8 HOUSE.— 


“THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stageped F vepence, contains :— 
Fine View of the Central Hall, Clerkenwell Soontens House—The late Sir Charles ee 

The Season for Exertions—Militar ory Hospita’ s—Foremen’s Institute—Plan o! he 
Proposed Horticultural Gardeus, Bromp wton—The Paths in Hyde Park—School- 
News—Pictures Purchased by the Art-Union of London—The Serpentine—Female Sch: 
of Art—Artists’ Benevolent Fund—The Architectural Association— Bishop Auckland 
Town-hall Competition—Excavating in Water, &c.—Oflice, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; 
and all Booksellers, 


Write ROYAL RED BOOK, Corrected to Present 


Time, is now ready, price 4s, 
_W. and A. WEBSTER, (0, Piccadilly. 
“Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 

PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH 
THEOLOGICAL THEORIES. Discourses by PHILtp WILLIAM PERFITT, Ph.D. 
London: MANWARING (Suecessor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 

8, King Willlam-strect, Strand, 

Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 

‘THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from 
Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. By SARA S. HENNELL, 

London: GrorGk MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 
PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED, 
‘ Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 

A HISTORY of the CREATION, and the PATRIARCHS; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis, 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 

8, King William-street, Strand. 

PAPAL ROME, 

Just published, in Three Vols., price 4s. 6d. each, 

LA ROME DES PAPES, son Origine, ses Phases successives, 

ses Meeurs intimes, son Gouvernement, son Systéme Administratif. Par un Ancien 
Membre de la Constituante Romaine. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King iliam-street, Strand, 
THE LIFE OF DR, WOLFF. 
This day is published, Vol. I., Demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF, 
THE BOKHARA MISSIONARY, from his Conversion to Christianity to the Present 
Time. Written W inet, and Edited by a high Literary Authority. In ‘two Vols, 
Demy 8vo. (Vol. 1. This Day.) 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


THE NEW SPORTING WORK, 
Now ready, at ail the Libraries, One Vol. Demy 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 21s. - 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 
By H. A. L, (the Old Shekarry.) 
SAUNDERS, and Co., #, Conduit-strect, Hanover-square. 


Now ready, 
JLLKERTON RECTORY. By the Rev. J. Pycrort, Author 
of “Twenty Years in the Caurch,” &c. One Vol, Post 8vo, price ls. 6d, 
. BooTH, 37, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, Syo, with Piates, price 7a. 6.1. post froe, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, HEALTH AND DISEASE: 


Explanatory of the My steries of Man’s Existence, —< allthe Fagnemene of Life; with 
the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Disease. So fruit of Forty Years’ Professional 
Experience. By CHARLES SEARLE, M.D., M.K.C.S 

L, Boorn, 307, w. 


This day, Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt, 
(THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD; AND WHAT BECAME 
OF THEM. Reprinted from Chambers’ Journal, : 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUR, and Co., 25, 


This day, in Two Vols., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


A LPHA AND OMEGA: a Series of Scripture pStudies, 
forming a History of the Past Events and Ch RGK 
GILFILLAN, Author of “The Bards of the Bible,” &c. 
HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


= Jus published, price 5s. 
DESCRIPTIVE AND OTHER POEMS. 
BayLy, Esq.—London: James NISBET and Co., 21, Berners-street, 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
Feap. Svo, 5s. 
SiR EWAIN;; or, the Giant’s Cave: a Holy Moral. By the 
Author of “THE Lucx oF EDENHALL.” 
London: Brit and DaLpy, 186, Flect-street. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 stamps, 


By CHARLES 


THE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; with Remarks 


on the Prevention of Deafness. By WILLIAM Haaser, P.RCS., Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
Lendon: HENRY RENSHAW, 336, Strand. 


New Novel, at all the Libraries, Three Vols, Post 8vo, 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO Won IT 
ANP. WORE IT. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SaLa, Author of “Twice Round the 
London: CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
This day is published, 32 pp. 8vo, price 1s, post free, 
‘THE MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS—What will 


They Do for Us? A Letter to H. J. Roby, Esq., M.A., late Secretary to the Cam 
Syndicate. By AvuaGustus Jessorr, M.A., Head ‘Master of King Edward VI. 


School, Norwich. 
London : NUTT, 270, Strand. 
Now published, Third Edition, price 53. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND SOMNAMBULISM. 


By ADOLPHE DIDIER. 


To be had at BaILLieRn’s, 210, Regent-street; in Paris, at Sypeemary and at the 
AUTHOR'S, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. Séances every day from One till xin 


saci OF GEOGRAPHICAL PR PRONUNCIATION. 
0: t 
furnishes Rules for. the: Pronunciation of the leading 
of 10,000 Names, with the true Pronunciation careful iy indicated nd an 
Table of Generic Kale with their Literal Meanings, serving t- explain a large num 
Names, Price in limp cloth, or, per post, fur Twenty-five 

EDWARD STaNFORD, 6, 


Now published, 


PURE MIND IN’ A PURE BODY — THAT IS 


79, Regent-street, London. This extraordinary book unfolds 
t the animal creation—and of the plant, 
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NEW GIRLS’ BOOK. 
In Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 64. 


EVERY GIRLS’ BOOK: a Compendium of Entertaining 
Amusements for Recreation in Home Circles. By Miss LawForp. 

This very useful Work, which extends to nearly 400 pages, contains One Hundred and 
Twenty-nine diverting Games, Foreign and Enziish; several charming Rondes with 
Music; some capital Acting Proverbs; with an extensive collection of Enigmas, Charades 
Conundrums, and Forfeits; to which ded a choice selection of the most modern an 
el t kinds of Ladies’ Work povbs A among other varieties—Embroidery in Silk, 
Ve —y Gold, Feathers, etc. ; i Feather and Wax Flowers and Fruit; Ornamental Leather 
Work ; Potichomanie; Staining and Painting on Glass; Oriental Tinting; Painting on 
Silk and Velvet; Chinese and French Lacquer-Work, Coral Baskets, and Ornamental 
Payer Cutting for Stoves and other purposes. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-strect. 


In Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL GOSSIP; or, Stray Chapters on Earth and 
Ocean. Professor ANSTED, M.A., F.R'S., Lecturer on Geology at R. E. I. 
Military College, at Addiscom 

don : * WARNE, and Farringdon-strect. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD FORTS, 


tion “ Routledge'’s Sh 


In 
Edited by Howarp STAauNTON, and Lilustrated by Joun GILBERT, 
(The Last Part of which is now published,) 
Is now publishing, a Twofold Monthly Issue in SHILLING Parts of 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD PORTS, 
handsomely printed in Royal Svo, on fine paper, with Biographical Memoirs, Steel 
Portraits, and illustrative Notes. 

The Old Dramatists will commence with “BEN JONSON,” to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Parts; and the Old Poets with “SPENSER,” to be completed in Nine, Detailed 
Prospectuses gratis on application. 

Part 2 of each of the above will be ready May 31. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Parringdon~ street. 


NOTICE—* MY DIARY in INDIA,” by W. H. Russert, 


the Seventh Thonsand, Revised throughout, with numer ‘ous Additions, and Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, cloth, ‘Us. is now ready for delivery. 
London; RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGR, Farringdon-street, 


BY THE eto OF “MADEMOISELLE MORI. a 
‘oolscap Octavo, 5s. 
THE TWo MOTTOES: A 


London: JoHN W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH THOUSAN D.—Bound in roan, 6s, 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, abridged from 
GLEIG’S FAMILY HISTORY; with Chrenology, List of 78 igus, 
and Examination Questions, 


London: Jomn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Ina few days, Foolscap Octavo, 
(CHILCOTE PARK; or, the Sisters. By the Author of 


“LIkgs anp DISLIKES.” 
By the same Author, 63, 


LIKES AND DISLIKES. 
London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


With a Portrait of the guthe engraved on Steel 


blank, an Remodelied and Revised, wi additional Poems, in 
Two Vols. 8vo, price 20s. cloth, 


POETICAL WORKS of JOHN READE. 


London : : Lonem AN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


MOORE'S “ IRISH MELODIES,” ILLUSTRATED BY D. MACLISE, B.A. 
In One Vol, Super-Royal 8vo, i 3is. 61. cloth; or 52s, 6d. handsomely bound in 
rocco by Hayday, 
MOORE’ S IRISH M ELODIES. Iilustrated with 161 
Original Designs by D. MACLIsz, R.A,, and the whole of the Text engraved on Steel. 
*,* The Original Edition, in Imperial 8vo, price A boards; morocco, £4 l4s. 61. ; 
boards, 


listed ii Aucti 


TALE. 


very specimen of an eae... “a oa the of this sumptuous 
which we have hitherto seen falls short of volume.” ofermt a Chronicle. 
| “Mr, Maclise, 4 his illustrations, has 
o eanght the spirit of the poet, and embodied it 
rich imaginative powers, deep feelings, and == indrawings with avariety and Inxuriance of 
consummate excellence in his art have been | pencil seldom excelled.”—Morning Herald, 
London: LONGMAN, GRrreNn, LONGMAN, and Roperts. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS (the Elder): By 
LEIGH HUNT'S POETIC AL WORKS. Complete Edition. 


Edited by ToorNTON Hunt, with Illustrations by Corbould. Feap., cloth, gilt edges 5s. 


LOOKING AT LIFE; or Thoughts and ‘Things. By G. A. 


HANS BUSK'’S HANDBOOK FOR IYTHE. “ith 


numcrous practical Illustrations. One Vol. Feap. 8vo, half-bownd...............0....... ... 2s, 6d. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Parringdon-atvest. 


In One Vol. thick Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


MEN OF THE TIME: or, Biographical Sketches of Living 
racters, comprising :—Authors, Artists, Canitatnts 
Divines, Discoverers, Enginee Journalis Men of 
Novelists, Painters, Philanthro Poets, Politicians, Goulptore Statesme: 
wellers, Voyagers, Warriors, &c, Together with Biographical Notices of CELEBRATED 
WOMEN OF THE TIME. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 64., THE WHOLE OF 


G RIMM’'S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 
This celebrated work contains the choiccst popular Fairy Tales and Legends of Ger- 
many and Northern Europe, col. by the Brothers Grimm powty translated, and illus- 
trated with two hundred and forty engravings by Edward H. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, bnew ne 


LORD BROUGHAM ON LAW AMENDMENT, 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, in Feap, 8vo, price 4+. 61. 


Lord BROUGHAM’S LAW REFORMS; or, an Analytical 
Review of Lord Brougham’s Acts aud Bills from Isl1 to the Present Time. 
Joun E. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Bart., Recorder of Warwick. 

___ London: Loxew AN, GRFEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


LE FE OF THE RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR 
WEEDALL, D.D., Domestic Prelate of his Holiness Pope Pins IX., Vicar-General 
of the Diocese, and Provost of the Cathedral Chapter of Birmingham, and President 
of St. Mary’s Oscott: including the Early Mistery of Uscott College. By F.C. 
HUSENBETH, D.D., V.G., Provost of Northampton. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


TRAVELLERS’ EDITION OF PEAKS AND PASSES. 
On Friday next will be published, 5s. 6.1. haf-bound, 


PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: a Series of Excursions 
Members of the ‘Alpine Cinb. An Edition coms oris! ng all the Mountain Expeditions 
end the Bare, rated form, ed for pe Traveller’s pocket. Edited 
by J BALL, SER. President of Ciub. 
The of in this | exclude it from this volume and to 
form being to make it suitable for the use it inaseparate form. Professor Ram 
of Swiss travellers, the coloured [llustra- | account of the Ancient Glaciers of Wi 
tions could A aes inelud ded; and Professor — will be published immediately, and will form 
say's I mainly relative to a guide to the traveller in North Wales in 
Wales, it has $5 Mhonght desirable to search of the traces of Ancient Glaciers, 
*,* The Fifth Edition of “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” with Eight Coloured 
Illustrations, may still be had, price 21s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roprrts. 


Now reduced to 5s., The Story of 


THE PEASANT BOY PHILOSOPHER: 


stronomer, showing how a poor shephe came acquain Ww e ne 
Natural Science.) By HENRY Mayukw. With Tilustrations. 


Now reduced to 5s., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE ; or, wcnhe Life of a 


Wonderful Boy : Youna Humpnry Davy (the Cornish Apc who ta’ iM 
Natural Philosoph y, and eventually became President the iety). 
HENRY MAYHEW. Iilustrated by John Gilbert. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
Now reduced to $s. 64., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
HISTORY FOR BOYS; or, Annals of the Nations of 
Modern Europe. By Jonny G. Ever. With Eight Illustrations, 
Price 3s. 6d., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. Intended as an 
Example to Youth. By JoHN G. EpGar. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
BIOGRAPHY FOR BOYS. 
Price 3s. 64., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. Designed as Incite- 


ments to Intellectual Industry. By Joun G. EpGaR. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RovuTLEDG?, Farringdon-street. 


or, a Child 


Just published, price 1s, 


TRADES’ UNIONS COMBINATIONS AND STRIKES. 


M. Busteep, B.A., Barrington Lecturer on Political Economy to the 
Society. 


and R. STEVENS and Sons, 25, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn; W. WALKER and 
106. Dublin: M‘GLASHAN and GILL, Upper Sackville-street. 


This day is published, Svo, cloth, price 12s. 


HISTORICAL | MEMOIR OF THE O’BRIENS. With 
nd a logical Table of their several Branches, Compiled 
from the Trish Knnalists. By O’DoNnoGHUE, A.M., Barrister-at-Law. 
Dublin: HopGes, and Co., 104, Grafton-street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE I LIFE AND POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR, the 
Sixteenth Century. By JAMES PATERSON, Author of “ Wallace and his 


yet been offered to the ina and form. 
Edinburg’ 


th: WILLIAM P. Nimmo. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; 
and ail Booksellers. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 61, 


[HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC: a Systematic Course 


‘ing and Computation, with very numerous Exercises. By 


Ph.D., and JosHua G. FITcH, M.A. 


Morning 
“ This is without the most complete elucidation of 
an practice of arit mun our 
ci d the best the f arith hich has falle: der 
London Quarterly Review. 
“We are ri ‘to see this revised edition of the best work on arithmetic that has yet 
appeared. It is both scientific and practical in the best and fullest sense of those terms. 


Fourth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. By the same Authors. 
English Journal of Education. 


“This | book will become an universal favourite. practical, 
well stored with examples of wider range and more varied character than are given 
in such books, oa its —— of treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pee. nently 
the book for general use. 
London: SIMPELN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; ADAMS, and Co, 
‘Edinburgh: OLIVER and BoyD, 


MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 


A New Edition, corrected; in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, with Seven Maps and Sixteen 
Stee! Plates, price lus. cloth, 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
rical, and containing a snecinet Account of Every 
in the Wi orld : n Introductory Outline of the History of Geography ; 
into Rie arietios of Race and Language exhibited diiterent Nations: 
and a View of slations of Geography to Astronomy and Physical nee. Comp! 
ILLIAM F.R.G.S., late Professor of Geography in the ‘College for Civil 


neers, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster-row, 
COMPLETION OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


Count 
a Familiar 


ust published, Parts XIX. and XX. (a Double Part with Classified Contents 
and a Co pious Index), price and Vol. LiL. (in Two Parts), 8vo, price 
£2 11s. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: 


comprising General Pathol the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid 
Strecturen, and the Disorders es ally ix cidental toCiesates, to Sex, aud to the ‘different 
Epochs of Life; with approved Formale of t &e. 
BY CoPLanD, M.D., 
Vols. I. and L and the Work com 
Vols., peice £5 ils. Parts t present "nad se separately ; but Dhubushers 
will be obli, ged by the Subscribers pertecting their Sets with as ond delay as possible. 
“In Dr, Copland a’s ‘ Diction: of Prac- “His i vctrines, his descrip- 
tical Medicine’ we see a reflex of German tions, and his Bane) — 5B - conv 
erndition, French acuteness, and British in language at once terse, clear, forcible, 
itself a. library of pathol octrine 
nm reputation, and w we 
no doubt, successfully maintain what and therapeutical lore, of which 
taken its author so much patient oabie to literature has every reason to be proud,.”— 
uire,”—Lancet. Medical Times and Gazette, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Feap. Svo, pp. 224, handsomely bound in cloth, price $s. 6d. 
THE DIARY OF A POOR YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN. 
Translated from the German, By M. ANNA CHILDS. 
London: and Co., Paternoster-row. 
EA’ ALTHAUS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM.—Price 7s. 61. 


A TISE ON MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 
ee TS, AND PRACTICAL; and its Use in the Treatment of 
Neuralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALTHAUS, M.D,, M.R.C.P. 
the best treatise we have seen on the medical applications of electricity.”"— 
ish work on medical electricity.""— Medical Times. 
« state of the science in its most advanced Circular. 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, 
COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
egan in 8vo, 624 d I!ustrated with Portrait of the putter, Mi 
Plates Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa, £ 
M ISSIOX ARY 


ASD. 


in the service of the Church Missionary Society i in Eastern 
v. J. Rebmann’s THRER JOURNEYS TO JAGGA, and 
reat ‘snow-capped Mountains of Ec eabesial Africa; and Native Accounts 
med nu Speke, Victoria Nyanza, or Lake 
Victoria; together with the Rev. J. Erhardt’s View of the the Prospects and Resources of the 
COUNTRY OF THE WANIKA, the seat of the East-African Mission. To which is prefixed a 
Concise Account of Ge« »araphical Discovery in Eastern Africa up to the present time, by 
E. J. Ravenstein, F.R.G.8.; and an Appendix, added by the Anthor, respecting | the Snow- 
Mountains of Equatorial Africa, the Mountains ofthe Moon the Sources of the 

Nile; and the Languages and Literature of Abessinia and Eastern rn Africa; &c. &e. 


Handsomely printed, in One Vol. 8vo, bound in cloth, price 12s, 


LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, written 


between the Years 1827 ont to YARN together with Ex 

from Varnhagen’s Diari others* Hum! 

uthorised with explanatory Notes, and full Index 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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Extra Foolscap 8vo, price 5s, 


WYCLIFFE AND THE HUGUENOTS; 
Sketches of the Rise of the ais in England, and of the 
Early History of Protestantism in France. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Author of “ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers,” 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
DR. FORBES WINSLOW'S NEW WORK ON CEREBRAL 
AND MENTAL DISORDERS, 


ON OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN 


AND 


DISORDERS OF THE MIND; 


Their Incipient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, 
and Prophylaxis. 


By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., &c. 


This Work embodies Analyses of 
1, THE MORBID PHENOMENA OF INTELLIGENCE. 


2. MOTION, 
3. SENSATION, 
OKGANIC LIFE. 


SLEEP AND DREAMING. 
6, PRINCIPLES OF PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, TREATMENT, AND 
PROPHYLAXIS. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


13, Gaxat MaRLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 
DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 


the COURT of ENGLAND. By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, F.G.S., &c. Three V Vols., 
with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


"THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By Mrs. Thomson. Three Vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

“These volumes will increase the well-earned reputation of their clever and popular 
author, The story of the Royal Favourite’s career is told by Mrs. Thomson very honestly, 
and is enriched abundantly with curious and entertaining details. "— Examiner, 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK, from KIEV to EAUX- 
BONNES. By Lady CHARLOTTE Pepys. Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 
“ A very touching and charming work.”’—C -ronicle. - 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Impressions of Life 
in the ROMAN STATES and SARDINIA. By Mrs. GRETTON. Two Vols., 21s. 

“Mrs. Gretton’s book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended, The 
volumes are engaging because real. »— Atheneun. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE, By Miss Freer, Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


HE OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leten Honr. 


5s. hound and illustrated, coming Vol. X. of HURST and BLACKETT’S 


>riee 
: STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS 


“ A delightful book that will be welcome to all readers,”’"—Examiner. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: Recollections in the 


ofa a. Written by HIMSELF. DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Three Vols. 


(GRAN DMOTHER’S MONEY. By the Author of “ WiLp- 
FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c. Three 
“In every respect an excellent novel. The unflagging. "—Chronicle. 


M ARY BERTRAND. By Francs MEREDITH. 

“The pictures of home life in ‘Mary Bertran bly and skilfully drawn, 
and with those who can appreciate a quiet and loony tale a English life we are sure the 
book will be a favourite. eeohn Bull, 


MAINSTONE'S HOUSEKEEPER. By “Sirverpen.” 


Three Vols. (Next week.) 
CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Just published, Crown 8vo, price 4s. 


ADVANCED READING BOOK, Literary and Scientific, 


containing Original Contributions on :— 


ZOOLOGY. By R. Patrrrsoy, Esq. (Belfast). 
PHYSICS. By Professors KELLAND (Edinburgh) and TyNDALL (London), 
THE HUMAN BODY. By Dr. Stretners (Edinburgh). 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS AND THEIR USES, Ry Professor ARCHER (Liverpool). 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. By W. A. SHIELDS, Esq. (Peckham). 
BOTANY. By Professor BALFoUR (Edinburgh). 
Besides numerous selected Literary Extracts. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTABLE and Co, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
Dublin: W. RoBERTSON. 


Now ready, price Is. 


THES COUNCIL OF FOUR ON THE ROYAL 


KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
On May 3ist, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Second Series— POPULAR 
CHEMISTRY: a Book for Old and Young. By Joun Tims, F.S. 


*,* This Volume will complete the Series of “Things not Generally phen Familiarly 
Explained. ”’ Six Volumes, each complete in itself, $s. fa. Aggregate Saie, 50,000 Copies, 


Kent and Co., Paternoster-row, of whom may be had, 3s. 6a, 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. First Series. Fifth Thousand. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ACADEM IC REFORM AND UNIVERSITY REPRE- 
SENTATION. By James HEYwoop, F.R.S., B.A., Trinity bridge, 


Also, by the same Author, price Threepen: 
OF AUTHORIZED BIBLICAL REVISION, with Befe to Recent Parlia- 


Shortly will be published, with numerous IIlustrations, 


THE ORIGIN AND SUCCESSION OF LIFE 
ON THE EARTH. 


Being the Lecture on Sir Robert Rede’s Foundation. 
Delivered before the University of Cambridge, on May 15th, 1860. 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. 
Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


Next week will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


METAPHYSICS; 


on, 


The Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and Real, 
By HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., &e. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 


Just published, Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing the new Boundaries, all the latest Discoveries, and 
accompanicd by an Alphabetical Index of 65,000 Names. 


This Work is published on the plan of small impressions, and frequent new and cor- 
rected issues, ‘The Publishers are thus enabied to tuke acvantayge of every discovery 
as it appears, and to offer the Public an Atias that can be relied upon for accuracy, 
beauty, and general utility. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 

LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; SIMPKIN AND CO.; ITAMILTON AND CO.; 
WHITTAKER AND CO.; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNUILL; 
HATCHARD, PICCADILLY; STANFORD, CHARING CROSS. 

And Sold by all Booksellers, 


WORKS ON BOTANY. 


By J. H. BALFOUR, M.D. 


Professor of Botany in the U piveeatty of Edinburgh, and Regius Keeper of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, 


A MANUAL OF BOTAN Y: being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Structure, Physiology, and Classiucation of Piauts, Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, price 12s, 6d, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


IL. 
In One large Vol. 8vo, with 1800 Illustrations, price 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY: being an Introduction to the 


Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 


The same may also be had in Two Parts— 

Part I.—STRUCTURAL AND MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 10s. 6d, 

THE ELEMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSI- 
ATION, BOTANICAL GHOGRAVHY, AND FOSSIL BOTANY, 
GLossakY OF TERMS. 2ls. 

“In Dr. Balfour’s ‘Class-Book cf niger y 13 se author seems to have exhausted every 
attainable source of infurmation, Few, il any, Works op this subject contuim such a mass 
of carefully collected and condensed matter, and. certaimly none are more copiousiy or 
better iliustrated.”—HOoOKER’s Journal of Botany. 

“One of the best ietke to place 1m tue hands of a student.”—Annals of Natural History. 

“Oue of the most complete and elegant ciass-bouks on Botany which bas been 
It contains all that a student may require, both in description and illustration.” —Lance 


In 12mo, cloth, price 6s. 64., or cloth, h gilt edges, en 7s., illustrated with upwards of 
200 Wood Engraving: 


BOTANY AND RELIGION ; or, Tiestretions of the Works 
of God in the Structure, Functions, Arrangemeut, and General Distribution of 
Plants. Tiurd Edition. 

“This is certainly the book we would desire to place in the hands of all our young 
friends—ay, and of those of maturer years—whose tastes iead them to inquire into the 
wonders aud beauties of the vegetabie kinsdom,”—Art Journal. 

“ Professor Batfour throws the fascination of genius over his reader, and compels him, 
with the book in his hands, to take a fresh interest in the vegetable world,”’—Christian 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Just published, in Peap. &vo, price 53. 


PLEMENT OF MINERALOGY, containing a General 
{ptrodugtis to the Science, with Descriptions of the Species, By | NICOL, 
F.G.8., Professor of Natural History Marischai-College, Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: A.and ©. BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co, 


In Crown 8yv0, price 8s, 64, 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. By J.B. 
JuKES, M.A., F.R.S., Local Director of ia Geological Survey of [reland, and Lecturer 
on Gevlugy to the Museum of Industr: 

“Undoubtedly one of the most vaiuabie cide to the practical study of geology that has 
of late years.” — Mining Journal, 

The whoie ictea of this ‘ Manua,’ maicates great clearness of thought; and a perusal 
shows us that the author is not ouly pesos: acquaiuted with his su Ubject, but that his 
soul is in the study of his science.”"—Altheneun 

Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLAcK. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
PLEN TEOUS REDEMPTION: a Sermon. By the Rev. 


ALEXANDER KALEIGH, Cancnbury. 
Edinburzh: A. and C. BLack. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


GUTHRIE’S NEW PLEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price $s. 6d, 
THE SEED TIME AND HARVEST OF RAGGED 
HOOLS; or, Plea, with New Edit.ons of the First and Second Pleas. By 
Tuomas D.D 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers, 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Preface, Svo, price 1s. 
POLITICAL AND LEGISLATIVE CON SIDERATION: 8 
ON NATIONAL FENCE: tothe People of England. By General 
ROBERT GARDINER, G.C.B., Royal A 
and Co., 21, Charing-cross, 


London: E, T, WHITFIELD, 178, Strand, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in Small 8vo, with a Map, 6s, 


In Post Octavo, 12s, AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN 
FILIPPO STROZZI: THE AUTUMN OF 1854. 


A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. By ISAAC HAYES, 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. NORTON SHAW. 


“Mr. Trollope, singling out the figure of Filippo Strozzi as the centre of his retrospect, 
aa a ere historica picture, in which we Ps that the artist has taken counsel of the 


her. Seldom, indeed, do we find a writer treating a favourite subject who is so “Of the incidents which occurred during Dr. Kanc’s expedition hardly any can be com- 
ronaiiy and instinctively impartial. .... Indeed, few persons are quniinea todebate | pared in romantic interest with the extraordinary series of hardships and adventures of 
with him minute questions of Tascan history; since his researches have been | x | Which Dr, Hayes’s work is a memorial.”—Saturday Review, 


rhaps than those of any one among his English contemperaries; and it is this full “Full of thrilling interest, so full that we could not lay it down until we had read it 
nowledze which enables him to comprehend how innumerable are the ¢ isodes in the through. It is a well-written narrative of terribe privations and sufferings, borne witha 
Nationa Italy which have never yet been worthily commenorated. ... . w fortitude and pationt endurance which may have been equailed, but certainly never sur- 
that the book whence we have quoted these passazes, is one to be read, to be remembered, | passed. Dr. Hayes’s most interesting and weil-written narrative shows that he is 
and to be valued,”—Aftheneum, entitled to take rank with the most intrepid and heroic Arctic voyagers.”—Athen@um, 
“The result has amply repaid Mr. Trollope for the labour he must have expended on the “ Stirring and deeply interesting as have been many of the records of Arctic enterpri 
work. Tie biography of Strozzi gives us a picture of Italian life at the beginning of the | we know SS Sone which exhibits these qualities more vividly than this GATk Notes and 
sixteenth century such as is not to be got elsewhere... .. This volume is very pleasant | Queries, 
reading for the friend of modern Italy, and Mr. Trollope has contributed not less to our ee 
understanding of the present than the past by writing it.”"—Saturday Review, 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In Three Vols. Post Svo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
By ANTHONY TROL!OPE, HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN 


Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Bertrams,” &e. OF 1859; 


[This day. ‘ 
In Crown Octavo, 12s. Or, Wanderings in Brittany. 
LUCILLE: A POEM. By the Authors of Trwety Rerreat.” 


Ba About, the pes t that be found of the one of 
nglich travellers, ere are few who can compare wi e authors of ‘Tae Timely 
By OWEN MEREDITH, Retreat’ in activity, but here is a good speci nea of what the reaily active British traveller 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE TIMELY RETREAT.” 


is. The whole volume is like the record of the ceasciess gyrations of a pair of living wheels, 


Author of “The Wanderer,” “Clytemnestra,” &c. The authors saw everything, did everything, rode in everything, sketched everytaing, am 
noted down everything that lay within the compass of human powers, Not sup; 
them.”—Saturday Review. 


In the press, a Second Edition of 


THE THREE GATES. 


By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. 
Author of “Sermons and Sonnets,” &c, &c, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW WORK ON ALGERIA. 


Just ready, in Post 8vo, 
THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR. 
Second Edition, this day, in Demy 8vo, price Sixpence, Being a Tour in Algeria. 
A WORD FOR TRUTH. By HENRY E. POPE. 
By AN ENGLISH SEAMAN. LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
In Demy 8vo, 12s, Just ready, in Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 7s, 6d. 
CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST.| [THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. 
By J. C. M. BELLEW. day, By SOPHIA 
Third and Cheaper Edition, in Crown 810, 5s. LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE BERTRAMS: A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


uk [May 24th, Just ready, in One Vol., 7s. 6d, 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 9s, STORIES FROM THE SAN DHILLS. 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Post 8vo, boards, 2s. NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 


THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. Just ready, in One Vol., 6s. 
In Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, CHAPTERS ON WIVES. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. | Being wee — Life. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. FO 


Price One Shilling, No, VI. LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ONE OF THEM. NEW VOLUME OF “BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS.” 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “Putz.” With the Magazines, in cloth, price 2s, 6d, ; and in cloth gilt, $8. 6d. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 


Sixth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 8s, 6d. A Tale of English Country Life. 
FESTUS: A POEM. By the Author of “ Mary Powet.” 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. Forming Volume V. of “ Baxtixr’s Staxpanp Novzts.” 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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RECENT WORKS. 
NEW ZEALAND: PAST AND PRESENT—SAVAGE 


AND CIVILIZED. Ry S. Tnomson, M.D., Su 58th Regiment, 
Second Edition. Maps and Tilustrations. Two Vols. Post 8v Ss. 

“Dr. Thomson’s narrative is clear, concise, and comprehensive, po conveys & very com- 
plete and exact idea of the country, the climate, the natural history, the people, the lan- 
fas c, &e. It is rare, indeed, to get so intelligent and satisfactory an account of any 

"—Quarterly Review, 


MADAGASCAR; DURING "THREE VISITS, including a 

Journey to the Capital, w jy potiees of the Natural History, and of the Present Civi- 

lization of the a y Rev. W. Evuis. Fifth Thousand, With Portrait and 

Illustrations. 8vo, 

¢ zne om. of the London Missionary Society may be fairly congratulated on the won- 

rey of Dr, Livingstone’s work, It has conveyed ideas of our work amidst 

the Heathen ts results, and its spiritual successes—into quarters where the 

of ev terprise had before been little known. iat another work, 

by another of our missionaries, should issue from the press within little more than twelve 

months afterwards, bidding fair to rival its predecessor in celebrity, is matter for even 

greater surprise, and Still more grateful congratulation. Mr. Ellis is a brave, adventurous 
man.” gelical Mag 


Ill. 


SOUTH AFRICA: MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND 
RESEARCHES; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior, and 
a Journey from the C ape to Loanda, &c. By Rev. Davip Livinestons. Thirtieth 
Thousand, Portrait and Iiustrations. 218, 
“ Geographical discoveries are, with Dr. Livingstone, the prelude to missionary exer- 
tio ons. hrvistian ver. 
an invaluable pioneer, both to civilization and Christianity.”— 
‘Remembranc er. 


Iv. 

DANIEL WILSON, LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA: 
HIS LIFE, Lorre AND JO LS. By his Son-in-Law, Rev. JosIaAH 
BATEMAN, M.A. Third Thousand, Portrait and Hustrations. ‘Two Vols. 288. 

* La f Wilson ould not pass from the stage of life without a strong desire being 
awakened, not merely to see the very last * him, but to trace out the course of his life, 

and, if possible, to detect the mainsprings by which the whole man was set in action, im- 
pelled and controlled, 

“This constitutes the real value of these youu. jos we are bold to say, they will 
disappoint none of their remediate Observ: 


___3OHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


UNIFORM WITH HALLAM’S HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Just ready, One Vol, 8vo, 


> 
A HISTORY OF FLEMISH LITERATURE, AND ITS 
CELEBRATED AUTHORS, From the Twelfth Century to the Present Time. By 
OCTAVE DELEPIERRE 
“Mr. Hallam in his introduction to ‘ The Literature of Europe’ hasina great measure 
overlooked Dutch authors, fg g only a few names of European celebrity, of compara- 
tively recent times, and he has altogether omitted Flemish writers and their works. The 


well-merited fame of his hook, and its great authority, suggested to me the idea of making 
up in some degree for this omission, and of giving to the English public a sketch of these 
neglected authors.”—Author's Prefuce. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


COMPLETION OF “RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS.” 
Now ready, with Maps and Woodcuts, the Fourth and Concluding Volume of 


> 
THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS: a New English 

Version, from the sext of GAISFORD. Edited, with co; ious Notes and Essays, His- 
torical and Bchnographicnl by Rev, GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A, assisted by Sir HENRY 
RAWLINSON, K.C d Sir J. G. WILKINSON, F.R.S. 

“ Worthy to take rank in its own kind with the works of Thirlwall, a Grote, and Mure, 
and Gladstone, And let it be said, once for all, that the book is » great k.”"— Guardian, 
na “Mr. a mong 's biography of "Herodotus is a credit to his Un versity, no less than to 

mse! ‘imes 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE FRENCH IN] VASION OF RUSSIA. 
Now ready, with Plans, 8vo, 15s. 


Ty E SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS DURING THE 
FEBpON INVASION OF RUSSIA, AND RETREAT OF THE FRENCH ARMY, IN 
By General Sir Ropert W1LsON, K.M. T., British Commissioner at Head-quarters 

oF the Russian Army. 
“ Sir Robert Wilson was with the Russian army in 1812, and was treated confidentially 
wy the E which Alexander ; hence he was able to give a history of the ‘French Invasion of 
bh hich may be advantageously read after the narratives of Labaume, Segur, and 

hers. It is the work of a soldier and a gentleman, who felt bound to record many things 

that ~e deep disgrace on many of the actors in that memorable campaign, and that ts 


the reason of its publication having been so long delayed.’’"—Literary Churchman, 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. scoTT’ S WORK ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 0s. 


REMARKS ON SECULAR AND DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE, PRESENT AND FUTURE. By G. GILBERT Scott, A 

“ Gothic architecture no one could well deny to be our national style, be ae ane 
uestion as to its capability of adaptation to modern uirements is one that may well 
demand consideration, Mr. Scott enters fully into this part of his subject. No class of 
bailding escapes his attention, no detail, however aon, | but it is brought under 


JoHN MURRAY, tony 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL TO THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 10s. 64, 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: 
a Review of its Rise, Growth, and Present State. By Davip ROWLAND. 

“ We hail the appearance of this work with great pleasure. . . Up to the present time 
there has been no work which could be confidently recommended as an introduction to the 
stud of ‘the English Constitution, 

Mr ywiand has divided pis work into two rts: in the first, he traces the rise and 
growth a the Constitution from its earliest s ; the second part explains the actual 
working of Parliament, and of the whole mach ne of Government, and the present 
relations of the people to the Government. 

“We should be doing jujustice to our author were we not to notice the calm fairness and 
impartiality with which he discusses and explains the disputes between Charles I. and 
his Parliaments... .. He writes asa judge, and not as an advocate or a partisan, and 
satisfies us that endeavoured to do between the parties.”—Law Review and 


azine, Feb. 
JoHN Murpay, Albemarle-street. 


ARY SCHEFFER. 
Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 8s. 6d 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE ARY 
SCHEFFER. By Mrs.GrotTr. 

“This is the work to money pen in a sure re disti th ofa 
real admiration—a bc on facts ere is the of 
a trne literary artist in this Memoir.”—Athener 

“This memoir bespeaks in its author a perfect acquaintance with Sime, in all rela- 
tions; and the estimate of his artistic power is just and discriminating, as resulting from 
a mature study of his worse: ha te one of the most interesting pieces of artist biography 
we have ever read.”—Art Jou 

“The Life of Ary Scheffer, +4 "Mire. G Grote, strikes us as being just such a Megraphy of 
that true-hearted man as he himeelf would have wished the world to have of 
book is also to be commended for its brevity.”— Spectator. 

JOHN MuRRay, Albemarie- street. 


UNIFORM WITH “LIFE ( OF BISHOP KEN,” 
This day, with Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


7? 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT 
LSON, Author of the “ Companion to the Festivals and Fasts of the Church.” 
By the Rev. C. F, SECRETAN, M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Westminster. 

“Robert Nelson, whether we consider his personal character, the time in vhich, he lived, 
or the good deeds associated with his memory, is a man in whose biography it is impos- 
sible not to feel the liveliest interest. Few books are better known than the « Festivals 
and Churchm 

iss we find around Nelsona whole phalanx of men, eminent in ~~ Matoey and literature, 
to whom we are introdu retan’s 
worthy to ) tae its place by the side of those which old’ Tank Walton has left u 


“Mr. Secretan has done Churchmen gervice this excellen i 

Mrs an by x t companion volume to 
Joun Murray, Albemarlc-street, 


MR. LESLIE’S PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
Next week, with Portrait of the Author, Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


RECOLLECTIONS. By the late 


ROBERT R.A., with a Prefatory Essay, includin, racts from 
Ww Irving and other Friends, By Tom TAYLor, Esq. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-strcet. 


NEW WORK BY LEV. DR. M‘COSH. 
This day is published, 8vo, 12s. 
THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. INDUCTIVELY 
INVESTIGATED. By Rey. JAMES M‘CosH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
Fareics in Queen's ,Vollege, Belfast; and Author of “Method of Divine Government, 
hysical and Moral.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
Just ready, with Illustrations, Post 8vo, 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a Narrative of 


Various Excursions among Them, and an Account of Three Years’ Observations and 
Be riments on their Motion, Strueture, and General Phenomena, By JOHN TYNDALL, 
.8., Professor of Natural Philosophy ‘in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HANDBOOK FOR STATESMEN, 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
"THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. 
By Lord Wrotres ey, F.R.S. 

“ A sort of Parliamentary Handbook or Guide for Young Senators; in which the broad 
outlines of the science of government are traced out plainly enongh ; and the scurces indi- 
cated from which the student, if he likes, may fill the picture for himself.”—Guardian. 

JouN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 
Now ready, TWENTIETH THOUSAND, Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of the “ Life of George Stephenson.” 
By the same Author, 


THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHEN SON’ 8S LIFE, 


arranged from the larger work. Tenth TI Post 8vo, 6s. 
JOHN omnes, 
MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Firta THOUSAND, Post 8vo, 14s. 
N THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF 


NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the ye ation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
for Life. By CHARLES DARWLY, M.A., 
IL. 
Also, uniform with the above, TENTH THOUSAND, Post Svo, 9s. 

THE VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST; being a Journal of 
Researches into the Natural History and Geolc of Countries visited during a Voyage 
round the World. Ry CHARLES DARWIN, M.A RS. 

JouN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, with Plans of Jerusalem and Woodeuts, Vol. I., Medium 8vo, Aas. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; poomprising its 
Satiqnition, Bio raphy, Ge phy, and Natural Histo WM. SMITH 
LL.D., Editor of the ‘ tionaries Greek and Roman Antiquit es, 
and Geography.” 
Among the Contributors to this important Work (thich will be completed in Two Vols.), 
are the following :— 
BisHop OF CALCUTTA. 
CANON STANLEY. 
OST QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 


j DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
| ARTHUR HERVEY. 
Rev. J. 8. HOWSON. 


Y. 

PRovesson. ELLIcoTT. | Rev. RAWLINSON, 
Rev. B. F. WESTCOTT. | MR. GROVE, 
Mr. FERGUSSON, ! &e. &e. 

“We may be quite sure that_a work, among the leading. contributors to which we find 
such men as Aiford, Cotton, Ellicott, “Howson Ylumptre, Rawlinson, Stanley 
Thomson, and Westcott, will afford ‘a faithfu representation of the existing state ‘ot 
Biblical knowledge. From such names as > these the reader is unquestionably entitled to 
form the highest Cn ar sane and we will venture to say that he will not be dis- 
appointed.”—Literary Gazett 

pa Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION, 
Price 5s., cloth ; 7s., half-bound Roxburgh style ; 10s, 61., antique morocco, 


GOLDSMITIY S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, Printed by 
WHITTINGHAM, with Eight Iliustrations by ABSOLON. 
“A delightful edition- -the fine type and thick paper make this volume attractive to 


ons sever s."—Evlinburgh Guardian. 
Absolon’s graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume.”—Art 


GRIFFIFTH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Panl’s-churehyard. 
MISS TYTLER’S JUVENILE WORKS. 
LEILA ; or, the Island. By Ann Fraser Tytier. Seventh 
Edition. Feap. cloth, 4s, 6d, 


By the same, 


LEILA IN ENGLAND: a Continuation of ‘ Leila; or, the 


Island.’ Fourth Edition, Feap. cloth, 6s, 


LEILA AT HOME: a Continuation of ‘ Leila in England.’ 
Fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 4s. 6a, 
MARY AND FLOREN CE; or, Grave and Gay. Eleventh 
Edition. Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d 
MARY AN. D FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN. Fifth 
Edition, Feap. cloth, 6s. 
“These works are excellent, Miss Tytler’s writings are especially valuable for their 
volt ious spirit. She has taken a just position between the Rationalism of the last gene- 
on and the Puritanism of the present, while the perfect nature and true art with which 
abe sketches from juvenile life show powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, 


but cannot be better bestowed.”—Quarterly Review, 
London: HatTCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


Feap. cloth, 5s. 


Tie WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND ; or, Lives 


Admirals. By MARGARET FRASER Biographies of 


ney, Earls Howe and St. me, Lords de Colling Sir 
kee’ Smith, and Viscount Exmouth 


By the same Author, 


TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. Containing 
Memoirs of Weliese. Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, Nelson, and Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘Second Edi tion, Feap, cloth, 5s. 

London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, visetiiy. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, 
Second Edition, 12mo, with Illustrations, price 8s. 


FUISTORY OF ROME FOR YOUNG PERSONS. By 
Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 
“The clear, lively, and Prem Ly style of narration is admirably calculated to awaken and 
oustain the dttentiin.— the recent discoveries of the critical school into 
ngenious a eries of the c 
with the bring Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of oar 
Christian 


Also, by the same, 
THE EMPERORS OF ROME, from Augustus to Con- 
stantine, being a Continuation of the History of Rome. 12mo, 
London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly : and lane Bookseller, 


CONSOLATION FOR MOURNERS, 
Sixth Thousand, Two Vols., Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


THE, SHELTERING VINE. By the Countess of NortTHEsk. 
h an introdaaiion Ww the Very Rev. R. C. TREN n of Vostmineter. 
of this work is to afford Me under the trials mind ai 
by a selection of texts from Holy Scripture, and extracts from 
lmodoruauteors in prose and poetry, with a selection of prayers adapted to the same. 
don; HaTCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly, 
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SECOND EDITION. 

In Foolscap 8vo, price 5s, tloth, the Becond Edition of 


ST STEPHEN’S: 
A POEM. | 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magavine,” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


TEXT-BOOKS ON GEOLOGY, BY DAVID PAGE, — 


Fourth Edition, price 1s, 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY WeEXT.- BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With 


Engravings on Wood, and 


il, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive 


and Industrial, With Engravings ‘ood and Glossary of 

HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 
GEOLOGY. In Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


the Aotual a ana Comparative Extent of at the Countries in the exhi 
eal ‘Divi New Edition. Twenty: 


nt i 
of Palestine, and Maps of Beetiand, Ireland, 


bound, 


PHY SICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating a Series 
nal Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geol ing, in Meteorol and 
ural History. A New and Enlarged ineluding co! oured 
Geological Maps of Burope, and of the British und, 128, 6d, 


CLASSICAL MAPS, com Haine, in | Twenty Plates, Mai 
Wow’ nid Revised edition. Oc, 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hrxp, E &e. 


Move incindine & Map of Canna 


Palestine. Hiaif-bound, os, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
TOURISTS’ MAPS 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S8. ~ 


AUTHOR OF “THE PHYSICAL ATLAS.” 

TOURISTS’ MAP OF, A revised and enlarged 
cloth case for the Pocket, 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. Professor N COI. 


MAP ¢ OF EUROPE. By A. Kurrn Jounston, F.R.S.E., &e. 


coloured, 158.; or, 21s. in clot 


GEOLOGICAL gone of EUROPE. By Sir R. I. Murcutson, 
Professor NICOL, and ss JOHNSTON, Four feet 2 by 3 feet 5 inches, 
colours, 63s. ; or in eloth case, £8 10s, 


ITALY. AN ND SARDINIA. Two Sheets, with Index of 6230 


THE BASIN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, with Plans of 
Valetta, Gense, One Sheet, with Index, 
3s.; or in case, 4s, 


SWITZERLAND. One Sheet, with Index of 4907 Places, 3s 


or 4s, 6d. in case 


THE CANADAS, NEW BRUNSWICK, &ec. Two Sheets, 


with Index, 6s. ; or 8s 


PRUSSIA, with Index of 2550 Places, 3s.; or 4s. 6d. in case. 
AUSTRIA. Two Sheets, with Index of 6300 Places, 6s.; or 8s. 
n case, 


AUSTRALLA, price 3s. ; 4s. 6d. in case. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, the 


HISTORY ¢ OF FRANCE, from the Earliost Period to the 


the Rev, JAMES WHITE, Post Octavo, 
By the same Author, 


EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN GENTORIES, | Third 
Bua en and and London, 


The Saturday Review. 
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In Feap. 8v0, price 5s, 
GALMON-CASTS AND STRAY boing Flere 


“WreiaM BLacKWwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


In Two Vols. Large 8vo, with upwards of 600 Engravings, price £3, half-bound, 
‘THE, Book OF THE FARM. By Henry Srerxens, 


“The best practical book I have ever met with.”~Professor JOHN: 


a works on agriculture of which 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and S0¥8, Edinburgh and London. 


In Two large Vols, Royal Bro, 
THE, BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 


The Volumes are sold separately :— 


By Cartas 


Vou. 1.—On the the Formation of Gardens—Construction, Heating, and tilation of Fruit 


and it Houses, Pits, Frames, Structures, 
Illustrated by 1073 whi pp. 776 . Price £ 

Vos. 11.—PRACTICA L GARDENING contain: Guitare of the 
Kitchen Garden, the Mardy and Flower Garden, 


including Fruit and Plant Fruits, ond Plants. 
Pp, 868, with 


y- Fruit mith Sele the For 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


THE AR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 


Scorr BURN. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, with Index, 
“ON ON PROPERTY LAW. By Lord &t. 
LBONARDS. Feap, 8vo, price 
WILLIAM mean and Sows, Edinburgh and London, 


In Crown 8vo, with 504 Engravings on Wood, price 6s. 6d. 
HAN DBOOK OF OF THE MECHANIC ICAL ARTS con- 


cerned in the Construction and Arrangement and other 


ROBERT 
WILLIAM BLACEWOOD and Edinburgh and 


In Two Vols., with numerous Engraving, price 12s. in cloth, 


"THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. | By Grorer 


Luwsks, Author of “Sea-side Studies,” the Life of Goe 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 80Ns, Edinburgh and 
A NEW EDITION, 


(CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. _ By Professor 
Illustrations, 


Kaited by G, H, Lawns, In Two Vols,, with Numerous 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published, price 4s. 64. 
AN ESSAY ON THE N ATIONAL CHARACTER OF 
THE ATHENIANS. By Jonw Brown PATTeRrso: 


A New Edition. Edited from the Author’s Revisi Seehene PILLANS, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, With Biographical Notice, 


WILLIAM BLACK and Sons, and London, 
SECOND EDITION, 


BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 


POEM EMS AND. Aytoun, D.C.L., and THEODORE MARTIN. Feap. $vo, price 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UNIFORM EDITION, 


W ORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 
Five Vols., price 24s, 


The following are sold separately :-— 
DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN, 5s, dd, 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. Two Vola. 0s, 
NOW AND THEN, 2s, 6d, 
MISCELLANIES. 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN DD. 
py Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland, Author 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and veer 


In Feap. 8vo, price 4s, 6d, 
By the same Author, 
ITIES OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 


ney in TVERST’ of the Four great Apostles, Uniform with the abov 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Revo, OF EUROPE, t the Commencement of 
789, to the Battle RCHIBALD ALISON, 
Volumes, Crown 8vo, 


People’s Edition, Twelve Volumes, closely potnted in double columns, £2 8s., 
and Index Volume, 


A New Edition of the Library aeaieds the Press. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WL WILSON ON, of the 
University of Edinburgh. Bdited by his Son-in-law, Professor 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA,, With Notes Glossiry, Fotit Vols, 
ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. Four Vols. 2s, 
ON HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 6s. 
THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. Two Vols, 124. 


THE LIG RDSAY THE TRIALS OF MAR- 


POEMS, 6s. 
The Series is complete in Twelve Vols., price 24s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and | ondon, 
This day is published, price 8s. 6d. 


oF MY CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERLODICALS 


SBPTUAGENARIA 
aud Féinbersh and London, 


— 
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EVANS’ ENGLISH HARMON IUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


THE manufactory has been doubled in size since the commencement of the present year, and BOOSEY and SONS ane. 
consequently in a position to supply orders with the greatest promptitude. Full particulars of the prices of Evans’ 


Harmontums (from 10 to 100 Guineas) may be had on application. 


TESTIMONIALS AND CRITIQUES. 


From the Rev. J. Warpux. 
December 30th. 


Gentlemen,—I most willingly add my testimony to the worth of Har- 
moniums. T consider them pre-euninently superior in tone to any others I 
have ever tried; while their external and internal finish is equally in advance 


conceive an: meget gare from pipes, more clear and soft than 

Equally successful are the larger instruments to which you have applied the 


instrument can ever supply ay aes 
contrivance can ever sup) Pol the want of the fect pipe, [amo 


yours truly, 
HENRY J. WARDLE, M.A. 
Masses. Boosry Sons. 


From the Rev. T. H. Griz, Ballasalea, Isle of Man. 
January 26th, 1860. 
Your Harmonium leased with it in 
way. The tone is that of the treb saat ae 
The fon that harsh 
the treble so often met with in other instruments of this kind. "The wind 


coma is also very neat and ty. It was opened yesterday eveni 
the presence of about 200 peop per 
T have little doubt you will 

From the Rev. A. E. Fowrzr, Essez. 


our 


From the Rev. H. Treborough Rectory, Taunton. 
‘Your Harmonium is infinitely superior to those of any other maker I am 
aequainted with. P 


From Potrse, Esq. 

Having heard your improved Harmonium, I state with much satisfaction 
that the advantages the agreeable st 
void of all harshness; the quality of the treble with the bass retaining retaining & proper 
equilibrium throughout the compass, very rare in keyed instruments ; 
sound se quickly to the touch, necessary for the performance of dif- 
ferent styles of music. 

The seoond row of keys is a great boon for the execution of Melodies, or Solo 


From Professor STERNDALE BENNETT. 
it at my 


in your improvements 
I had before entertained omen 
pletely removed. 
W. 

to your new Harmonium. I think 


From ALFRED MELLoy, Esq. 


I have much pleasure i my opinion mea 


From Hewny Smart, Esq. 

Ihave examined the Harmonium with the introduced by 
Mr. Evans, of Sheffield, and have no hesitation in Se ake opinion of 
eee oot orien. Its tone is more than icate, and yet 

power to which instruments of this 
can fairly be applied; while means are ted to ensure p 
Harmonium, in particular, as arranged ‘ANS, with two hee 


From W. Brst, Esq. 
The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction of Harmo- 
One of these instruments, with two claviers and a board, would be a 
much better substitute for the Organ in a drawing-room than the ordinary 
Chamber Organ with four or five stops. 


From the “Morntne 

Eyeuisx Harmoniums.—Our attention has been called to this instru- 
ment in ce of what we consider the great improvement effected 
Mr. Evans. The impression left on our mind, after hearing the F 
Harmonium in public, was anything but favourable, from the monotonous 
nasal tone, 7 of nope and the style of music attempted. We cer- 
tainly consider the province of the Harmonium to be that of sacred and sus- 
tained music, and Ass the flippant style we heard on the occasions we allude 


to. On Evans’ improved Harmonium we were greatly surprised at 
the quanti and we full concur in ts 
many first organists, that it is by far the nearest roach and the 


We were struck with, we may say, the te Ms. effect of the full organ, while 
the delicacy of the swell was 

having produced an instrument caleu to improve our age age oc and raise 
edn ge dander hitherto difficult to produce in the social circle. 
We allude to the concerted works of the great masters written for the o: 

the effect of which can be very faithfully given on the improved Harmonium. 


From the News.” 

We have examined several of the most recently constructed of these instru- 
ments, and have been greatly strack with the improvements which, during 
the course of nearly twenty years, Mr. Evans’ ws ering efforts have suc- 
ceeded in making. The great difficulties with wi he has had to contend 
were the harsh metallic tone caused by the peculiar mode of generating 
sound ; the inequality in the seale arising from the preponderance of the bass 
over the treble; and the slowness of the sounds in answering the touch of the 
keys, whereby an effect of heaviness was — a ight, rapid passages 
were almost impracticable. These defects have been of i ina en a 
manner. The tone, throughout the entire compass the scale, is pure, sweet, 
mellow, and free from that nasal sound which has hitherto clung so obstinately 
to the instrument, while the m action has become so prom; t that the 
most brilliant forte music can 
The impressions which we derived from our 
nant with those of some of our whe love 
testimony to the qualities of the 


From the “ JovuRNAL.” 
There is yet another and a more extraordinary one, named, “The New Patent 
the: highly-ki with keys); to anticipate 
every want as as 0} ess. organist, this 
admirable tor tho king of instruments is supplied with a complete set 
of two pr and a fourth, with reeds 


JUST PUBLISHED FOR THE HARMONIUM, 
THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM, containing eed wi an n Introduction describing 


the capabilities of the Instrument. By Suazt 


. In cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HARMONIUM OPERATIC ALBUM, containing 60 of the newest Operatic Airs for the 


Harmonium 


BOOSEY’S HARMONIUM TUTOR. Twenty-four pages, size, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 & 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


(MANUFACTORIES AT WELLS 


STREET AND DAVIES STREET.) 


in the County of Middlesex; and Publis! 
the same County.—May 19, 1800, 
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